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A WESTERN SCENE—STACKING OATS ON A WELL CONDUCTED FARM IN MISSOURI ge 


i gehen work comes. directly after wheat harvest, or at any rate not more than two weeks later. Where the crop is not 
threshed direct from the shock it is stacked and threshed later. Missouri produces annually between 22 and 25 mil- 
lion bushels of oats. It is a paying crop not only in the west but in many parts of the east as well, and is fed freely to stock. 
Of late years oats cut on the green order and fed in the sheaf or after running through the feed cutter is a farm proposition 
gaining favor very materially. The above scene represents a very busy period on a prosperous Missouri farm. It attracts the 
attention of nearly all farmers throughout the east, however, as oats is one of our general crops. 
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FARM AND BARN 
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Basket and Question Box, 


- Oystershell Scale—G. F. w., 
York: The twigs sent are inf, ted 
with the oyster shell scale. It js , 
nearly so destructive as the San J, 
scale; but is frequently a serioy pest 





A common fault in feeding horses 
and mules, is the lack of variety of 
feed. With the large number of dif- 
ferent grains and feed stuffs available, 
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This is the way half of the horsemen have to advertise. And wy? 
Why the horse is cheap! The e 
caré and cannot help being classed as cheap. If 


chances are that he has not had 
you would havea 





t healthy, vigorous stable of horses, it ig positively necessary to it dees seem that every team owner on apple and lilac. Badly infec 
: ed 
i keep should provide for his animals a ra- trees should be pruned as ¢! a 
“Cr T 9 tion that. would be perfectly accept- possible before the buds op: 
ay ’s onic reventive able. It is a fact, however, that not washed with whale oil soap (; 
tised in our farmers’ exchar 
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more than 20% of the horsemen of 
the country feed a well balanced ra- 
tion.. The other 80% still cling to 
the old rations of corn and hay, or 


umns) at the rate of two pou: 


M E 
to one gallon water. 


on - all the time. It cures coughs and colds, expels worms and RES ’ 
ite us about your horse and cow troubles. Our advice is EE. we fail t 
benefit any Case we undertake, we welll pay you $100.00cash. Complete treatment (including 


syringe with which tonic is applied to the tongue) sentexpress prepaid for $2 00. Address 





Desgroying Plantain in Grass Field, 











THE E, E. GRAY C0., 325 Chicago Ave., Hinsdale, tll. oats and hay, which practical exper- J. M., New Jersey: Prof W. J. Spil. 
iments have long since proved to be man, author of Farm Grasses | oe 
expensive and wasteful. United States, published by x sad 

Think of your own appetite, when it postpaid for $1), and governn at 
comes to feeding horses and mules. pert, a: Pec only plan I rec. 
] s , er . g ommend is to plow up the eg fie] 
Buppore YOR Were performing bard, that is infested with plantain and oe 


‘Let Us Tell You How You Can Test This 


manual labor. How long would you 


be content to eat two articles of food, it through a 


rotation Thi the 
only practicable i 


means of er: 








AMERICAN MANURE SPREADER the — Bae for every mee, day plantain on large areas. Of cours, 1 
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a onth F a On Your O you would tire of your ration in a on the farm in question, and |} ; do 
very short time. It would be like eat- not know whether the recon 
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OR STOCKMEN 


BOOKS WHICH EVERY BREEDER AND 
FEEDER SHOULD HAVE 
Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most com 
plete and comprehensive work ever published on the 
subject of which it treats, It is the first book 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. The leading laws which govern this most in- 
tricate question the euther has boldly defined and 
authoritatively arranged. The chapters which he 
thas written on the more involved features of 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference tu 
these questions. The striking originality in the treat- 
ment of the subject is no less conspicuous than the 
superb order and regular sequence of thought from 
the beginning to the end of the k. The book 
is intended to meet the needs of all persons inter- 
ested in the breeding and rearing of live stock. 
en 5x7 inches. pages. Cloth. Price 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, 
characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards of 
excellence of all pedigreed breeds -of cattle, sheep 
and swine in America, The accepted text book in 








colleges, and the authority for farmers and breed- 
ers. Illustrated. 5x7 imches. 371 pages. Cloth, 
Price $1.50. 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and 
mse them, Indian corn, sorghum, clover, legumi- 
nous plants, crops of the brassica genus, the cereals, 
millet, field roots, etc. Intenpely pepctical and re- 
Jiable. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, pages, Cloth, 
Price $1. 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of 
«ll kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which the 
are adapted, their plan in ae rotation, ete, Not 
a line is repeated from the vomee Crops "book, 
Best methods of building the sild, filling it and 
feeding ensilage. Wlustrated. 6x7 inches. 

Clcth, Price $1.50 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
116 pages, 6 by 9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly 
indexed by titles and authors, a containin 
detailed descriptions of all the best books on rura 
and home topics, sent for four cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


3 ‘ayette St New York, N.Y. 
oo Ma: rquette Building, Chicago, In. 


364 pages 
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SLOANS 
LINIMENT 


KILLS PAIN 
AND DESTROYS 





GUBES RHEUMATISM 


WONDERFULLY 

PENETRATING. 

A COMPLETE 
MEDICINE CHEST. 





Price, 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 
Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 














ABSORBINE 


Cures Strained Puff 
Lym Bangttis, 
Swellin ameness and 
Allays itn Quickly without 
Blistering, pemev ing the hair, or 
laying the hors Pleasant to use. 
82.00 per bottle glivered with full 
ditections. _ook*S-C, 


. ABSO x . JR., for man- 
Kind, #1. je,. Cures Strains, 
Gout, Varicore Veins, Varicocele, 
++ 04 Bydsogele,:3 













Ankles. 
Bruises _ n 


tis, 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D-F., 51 Monmouth St-, Springfield, Mase 
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ration. 

The necessity for grinding a part 
of the ration cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. The horse owner who 
fails to do this loses 25 to 30% of its 
nutritive value. The hard outer coy- 
ering of the grain makes it difficult 
to assimilate and a very large propor- 
tion passes through the stomach of 
the animal in an undigested condition. 
examination will show the whole 
grain and prove the truth of this state- 
ment. 


ADVANTAGES OF GRINDING. 


A ground ration is ready for quick 
digestion. Your animals utilize it 
more readily and there is practically 
no waste. It should be remembered 
that the horse digests its food quickly 
and whatever ration you feed should 
be prepared with a view to supplying 
the nutrition the horse needs. Horses 
will work better and keep in better 
cendition on five or six quarts of 
ground mixed feed than they will on 
a considerably larger amount. of 
whole grain. Feed a variety of grains 
properly balanced and have them well 
ground and you will not only have 
better horses, but it will cost you less 
money to obtain this much desired 
result. 


Oil Meal for Calves—R. Z., Penn- 
sylvania: The results of the investi- 
gations made at the Iowa experiment 
station by Prof Curtiss strongly in- 
dicate that it is not only unnecessary, 
but poor economy and bad practice in 
feeding, to use a highly nitrogenous 
product in combination with separator 
skim milk. Prof Curtiss is of the 
opinion that such practice has neither 
logical reasoning nor scientific theory 
for its support. In the corn belt states 
with their .surplus of corn and oats 
there is no necessity for the purchase 
of a high-priced, nitrogenous product 
to be used supplementing the skim 
milk ration for calves. 








Batidaw, yield little, is the rule fol- 
lowed by the unproductive cow. 





ing a quail a day for 30 days, and Geoadlann “Ravieattasiet'e’ 

Here’s our offer— your digestion would soon get out of ory —o. aaaathen oan lg “pond- 
odes bleh cat op order. such as corn, oats, timothy al - 
Spreader you think CAUSE OF IMPERFECT DIGESTION. ver, and will use plenty of barnyarg 
Pan be best sated A bad digestion and a poorly nour- manure and never leave his gras 

° . s > € 2a4rs he 
which it is. ished body is always the result of im- not be seriously bothered by pk - 
pt ere All the Freight properly balanced food. When such @ tain. This weed is very troublesoms 

Fekete’ home and condition exists in either man or jn all the middle Atlantic states jp 
useitin y ur own fields for a month. Give We Sell Direct Ped La Foe horse, the best physical effort cannot old grass fields, and if the land is not 
it every test you think a Manure Spreader ¢o farmers. And when you deal with us be expected. It is tmpossible. -No fairly fertile it sometimes gives troy. 
ought to stand. Use it just asifyouownedit. youdeal with an old-fashioned Indepen- one or two articles of feed will give Ple even the second year.” 

If you don’t find it all we say, take it back dent Concern. Wearen’tin any Combine. your horses all the elements of nutri- 
to the R. R. Station and telltheagenttoship We don’t belong toany Trust. y < mee ‘ Destroying Rosebugs—R. F., New 
it back to us at our expense. The use you When you get an American, you get Man- tion their system needs. If you want _ 2 al Pies 
nape had of Gn Bproader woe'tcost yon ny. “tedious ct ce sapance sd rik and tat | | tRe, best results, feed a raion that SOUR, in “sune about. the time rose 

i ‘ ur expense an 1s : & e€ ti roses 
thing. Ifyou find the Spreader allright |.+ 45> yourself, Then you'll know. contains all the elements of nutrition are in blossom. They eat these { 
and just as we claim, keep it. We'll give “‘y, : in roper! balanced roportions e ' . ers 
ou‘any reasonable time t a Ww ane hen you write, tell us how many acres prop y prop ions. jin preference to anything « 

y yr oO pay. e make 

t there are in your farm and how many head Every stockman realizes that corn » insects ¢ ar in 1 

erms to suit our customers. f casionally the insects appear in 
a of cattle, sheep, hogs and horses you own, P i call . : : 

Send for our catalogue today. We and wecan tell you what value the Govern- alone is not a well balanced grain for great abundance during a scries 
know what we are talking about when wetell ment puts on your manure crop, _ feeding. Neither is oats, or barley. years and then practically disappear, 
you a = poesy lg merantyy seweond ead! By one > at Of the three grains, oats is probably again coming back gradually. ie Va- 
will . e' n: anure . ’ $ is 3 Sprays are o1 practi- 
Spreaders a good many years." Weturnout #s4/aid. Address— keg Ore AEIOOMYMY. NOP Corp or cally. EO nes in ite Martructio: f this 

th barley combined. The latter grain is y . . Of ie 

more oon tote an any other concern in AMERICAN HARROW seal pest. Where a few roses and vines are 
the world. fact, aot. owt factory Ss the largest = co. rapidly’ gaining favor as feed, how- {>}. opotectad, cover them tust shan 
of its kind ever built. 1238 Hastings St.. - - DETROIT, Mich. ever, and when properly combined the time the insects begin to appear, 
. with the other grains, makes an ideal with cheese cloth, tarltan or mosquito 
netting. If the plants are * pro- 
tected for a short time, they can be 
saved. Where the pests appear only 


in moderate numbers lime often pro- 
tects the plants. Bordeaux is also ob- 
jectionable to'them. Many ot the in- 
sects can be caught in sheets or um- 
brella-shaped enclosures by placing 
these receptacles under the plants and 
jarring the plants vigorously 





Potato Spraying—Can you kindly 


give me any information on the use 
of white arsenic for spraying potatoes 
and what quantity will it be safe to 
use with bordeaux ?—[Henry Schwart- 
ing, Long Island. 


Full directions were printed in Am- 





erican Agriculturist of May 5, 1906, 
page 580 

Seeding Oats and Peas—H. W. E, 
New York: There seems to have been 
a typographical error in the para- 


graph giving Mr Voorhees’s expetri- 
ence. It is probable that the author in- 
tended to say two bushels peas 
bushel oats, not 12 bushels pea 
bushel of oats. It is probable that 
amount of seed was intended for one 
acre, at least this would be in : 
ance with the practice of mai 
ers. At the Cornell experime! t 
tion Prof J. L. Stone says: “In our 
own experience when the peas and 
oats are mixed in these proportions 
we haye found that there was con- 
siderable tendency for the crop 
lodge and take damage. We, there- 
fore, have more frequently * the 
peas and oats in equal proportions, 
using about 2% to 8 bushels 0! ye 
mixture per acre. Under these 
cumstances the oats succeed 
better in ‘holding the peas Ir 
ground. The growing of 0a 
peas in order to secure a more 1 troge- 
nous food product is certainly 
recommended.” 
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Mottled Plymouth Rocks—A reader 
wishes to know where mottled ly 
mouth Rocks can be secured. This 


the old-fashioned hardy, large > died 
variety. Our correspondent has had 
experience with Barred Rocks = 
thinks them less hardy and not 0 
large as the.old kind. Address poult'y 
editor, this paper. 
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EXPERIENCES IN CURING CLOVER 


w MOM 
METHODS OF S. H. CLARK, CLINTON COUNTY, N Y. 


HE raising and curing of clover hay is one of the most important 

crops we northern farmers have to handle. No little difficulty is 

experienced in getting a good crop. In fact, if we succeed one year 

in four or five in securing a good crop, well cured, it is about all we 

can expect in this climate. In answering the questions of the edi- 

ter, on this subject, will take one of the years when clover blooms 
and flourishes. The man who manages to secure the crop in. best possible 
condition should be able to forecast the weather conditions equal to any 
weather bureau in the United States. The old adage, “Make hay while the 
sun shines,” is all right and a good rule to follow. 

When the crop is ready to harvest, be ready for it. More clover is injured 
by late cutting than early. I have found that before the first signs of heads 
ripening and while the largest portion of the crop is in bloom is the best 
time to cut. Select, if possible, a clear morning without dew and start one 
mower, or two if you can, and down what can be handled to put in cock be- 
tween 2 and 6pm. If good weather continues do the same the following 
day. The second day draw in and pack firmly in mow what was cut the 
first day. If this plan can be followed up until the crop is secured without 
getting wet, the hay will come out bright and green. It is fit to feed any 
stock from the work horse to the pigs and hens. 

Miich cows will return from 10 to 20% more profit, other things being 
equal, on such hay, than they would on overripe or hay that has been wet 
after partly cured. I have had noexperience with a hay tedder. My 
object in putting the clover in cock before fully cured, is to allow it to sweat 
out partly. By handling and packing closely in mow, the curing process is 
completed without very much loss by shelling. 


wy OM 


EXPERIENCES OF PETERKIN WILEY, CHEMUNG COUNTY, N Y. 


About 60% of the clover crop is ruined before it reaches the barn. This 
is caused by improper curing. Clover should be cut while the flower is in 
bloom and before the stalk begins to die. In some sections clover will 
ripen at an earlier date than in others, because of a difference in soil. As a 
general thing, July in New York finds the first crop of clover matured. 

Before starting the mower in a field of clover, I satisfy myself that there 
will be no rain for at least two days. This gives a chance for thorough 
curing and not merely wilting. Last year I had an opportunity to observe a 
neighbor, who was haying in a field nearby. In the early morning he cut a 
heavy piece of clover and timothy, principally clover. In the afternoon he had 
turned it and was cocking for immediate delivery to the barn. After a little 
conversation with him, for he was a man of much experience and in a way 
quite successful, I observed him carry out his intentions. 

The folly of his method was clearly shown when the crop was taken 
from the mow. A white mold was abundant and the stalk was woody. Cat- 
tle refused to eat it. The clover had wilted, but was not cured. 

Providing the weather is favorable, I always make it a practice to mow 
a piece.in the morning, turn it the next forenoon, rake, cock and haul to the 
barn in the afternoon. This gives the clover ample time to cure and it is in 
a palatable condition for stock when taken from the mow. In cloudy and sul- 
try weather, clover will not cure well. It needs clear sky and plenty of sun. 
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HANDLING WINTER WHEAT CROP 


C. M’KEE, PREBLE COUNTY, 0. 

For wheat, my experience has proved that 
clay soil, well underdrained and enriched with 
humus, invariably has given the best results in 
both yield and quality. However, without 
the two agencies above mentioned, no farmer 
need hope for best results with any crop from 
any soils. The preparation for the cfop begins 
one year previous to seeding, that is, I practice 
the three-year rotation, following corn with 
wheat, hence the preparation does practically 
begin a year previous. I use the spreader in 
distributing manureg¢ on the clover sod intended 
for corn. Under this manure has been permitted 
to lodge a heavy coat of clover litter. In break- 
ing the soil for corn I do not plow to exceed 5% 
inches, the soil is then thoroughly worked at 
intervals after the plow until the wheat is 
seeded.” 

In the past seven years, according to my crop 
record, the seeding dates have ranged from Sep- 
tember 12 to October 11, with an average tem- 
perature at seeding daies of 78 degrees. The 
varieties of wheat used in the seedings were the 
Poole, Winter King, Economy and Rudey. 
Quantity sown per acre 1% to two bushels. I 
hate always, with the exception of one year, 
used acid fertilizers, 14% available, ranging in 
quantity from 120 to 300 pounds per acre. The 
wheat matures here as early as June 25, but 
generally not much earlier than July 5. We 
place ten bundles to the shock, nine of which 
form the shock proper and the tenth used as a 
covering. It is allowed to remain in the field 
in shock about ten days, when it is either 
threshed as it comes from the field or placed 
in the barn and allowed to remain in the straw 
until late autumn. The average yield, on my 
farm in, the past five years has been 20.7 bushels 
per acre and the average price 87 cents. 


THE ANCIENT FANNING MILL 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

When I went to Minnesota in 1893, the cus- 
tom was virtually universal of selling wheat 
from the threshing machine. It was sent directly 
to the elevators without being cleaned. The 
principal proportion grown even now goes to 
the elevator in the same way. At that time 
it was also customary to get seed from the ele- 
vators, or to sow seed saved from the threshing 
machine without further cleaning. Of course, 
there were some exceptions, but few persons 
had fanning. mills in all the wheat growing 
region. 

Soon after going west I was asked to write 
some articles for one of the agricultural papers 
in Minnesota. One of these articles was on the 
fanning mill. I advised the farmers to get fan- 
ning mills and clean their grain and keep their 
screenings at home for feeding, as they were 
giving them away, and most of all to clean their 
seed. In due course the article appeared. Soon 
after, the proprietor of the same paper sent 
word that he would like to have me call at the 
office the first day I was in St Paul. This I 
did. He told me that he had received numer- 
ous letters from grain growers taking him to 
task for giving them such advice. The article 
referred to was without signature and it ap- 
peared in the editorial column. He asked what 
could be done. I said to him, let me write an- 
other article for publication on the fanning mill 
over my own signature. To this he assented. 

I wrote again, stating that I was responsible 
for the statements complained of. I said that 
I had in no way changed my mind. I stated 
further that I was firmly convinced that every 
farmer in the northwest should have a fanning 


mill and that though these statements should 
meet with a storm of ridicule strong enough 
to beat me to the earth, the first thing that 
I would say when I got up again would be, 
farmers, buy each one a fanning mill. 

That letter was written, if I remember rightly, 
only 12 years ago. What is happening now? 
The Great Northern seed train special spent 11 
days in going through North and South Dakota 
in the month of March last, carrying specialists. 
Their mission was to carry the gospel of seed 
improvement to the people. Seven or eight 
meetings were held each day. At every meet- 
ing held the farmers were urged to use the tan- 
ning mill in cleaning and grading seed. As I 
listened I thought the world did move. 

I wonder if the makers of fanning mills are 
half alive to the situation. If ever the fanning 
mill business got a boost, it was on this trip. 
We met not fewer than 10,000 farmers on this 
one trip. Fanning mills were so much adver- 
tised that the manufacturers of these could well 
afford to pay the entire expense of the trip, and 
then have a profit in the large number of mills 
which such advertising would enable them to 
sell. If ever there was a time when fanning 
mills should sell in the Dakotas, that time is 
now. 


GREEN RYE FOR SILAGE AND FODDER 
E. VAN ALSTYNE, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y. 

I have seen several silos filled with green rye, 
and only in one instance weré the contents fit 
to feed. The chief trouble seems to be that the 
hollow stalk of the rye carries too large an 
amount of air. If it is put in too early, there 
is too much water, and it decays. If left longer, 
the woody fiber of ithe stalk has developed, there 
is too much air through the mass, and the last 
state is as bad, or worse than the first. I should 
not advise anyone to put it in the silo. In fact, 
I am more and more convinced that the only 
crop to put in the silo is corn. Most times the 
other crops had better be made into hay. The 
legumes develop a different kind of fer- 
ment from the standing plants, and while they 
are saved in the silo, they are often very un- 
satisfactory. 

Green rye is a highly valuable crop for silo- 
ing. It will give the first green forage to cut 
in the spring. In New York, from May 10 to 
15, and on good land, it will give a large yield. 
After the head forms, it hardens very rapidly, 
and if it is desired to feed for a long period, 
there should be two sowings, the first put in the 
last of August, the next two weeks later. I 
have made it into hay, but it is not very satis- 
factory, very difficult to cure if cut before it 
begins to head, and -very unpalatable if left 
much longer, when soiling is followed. The rye 
had better be followed with wheat, which is a 
better milk producer, and it often makes ex- 
cellent hay. For soiling, the rye comes: ten 
days earlier, will grow on poorer land, and gives 
a greater amount of forage per acre. 


Xerry Cattle came from Treland.- Only a few 
of them are now in the United States. They are 
adapted to. broken and scant pastures; the cows 
are small, weighing from 600 to 700 pounds. 
They give’ a large quantity of milk of good 
quality, being not far behind Guernseys and 
Jerseys. i 
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You Control Your Crop as much as your soil 
does. Be reasonable in your demands. Never 
expect a 40-bushel yield from a ten-bushel prep- 
aration, ner a weedless fielé from an -untilled 


surface... - 





HARVESTING GRAIN AND HAY 


HARVESTING THE TIMOTHY CROP 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 

The man who grows timothy produces it for 
the market, for it is not the best thing for stock, 
clover or mixed hay being preferred by the large 
majority of careful feeders of all kinds of stock. 
If it should. be grown for home consumption, 
then the harvesting should begin about the time 
the heads are in full bloom, as you then have 
a nice green, sweet-smelling hay without much 
dust or lint. But when it is to go to market, 
allow it to get quite ripe before the cutting 
begins. 

Engage ahead of the season a reliable hay 
baler to do your work just when you need him, 
if you do not own a baler yourself. With satis- 
factory arrangement made for the baling of hay 
you can start the mowery, getting a few acres 
cut down ahead of the teams. One man and 
team will be sufficient to operate the mower and 
tedder. The tedder should be started an hour o: 
so before you begin taking up the hay, which 
work must, of course, be done in weather suit- 
able for hay making. The tedder should be 
used in this way for the purpose of getting a]! 
the external moisture out of the hay. This is 
very necessary when it is to be baled. 


Two wagons and three men are usually suf- 
ficient to get the hay to the baler, as it is best 
to do the work in the hay field. - If it is not 
convenient to secure teams to haul the baled 
hay to market, the bales may be ricked up and 
covered with some refuse hay or straw to pro- 
tect them till time may be had to haul them to 
the barn or to market. It is best to sell and 
ship hay just as it is baled. It saves handling, 
which costs money, and I find no trouble in get- 
ting buyers for hay baled and shipped direct 
from the meadow. Care must be taken not to 
bale up any damp hay. It injures your trade 
as well as reputation. 

This method is the cheapest and best whe 
one comes to handling the timothy crop. Any 
sort of stacking, ricking or mowing away hay 
adds to its cost and thus reduces the farmer's 
profits. If you can possibly engage a man to 
do your baling, just the day you need him, then 
put up your timothy in good, large hay cocks, 
where it may stand some time without any 
serious damage. When thus put up, the cocks 
can be readily dragged to the baler without fork- 
ing the hay in the wagon. This method does 
not take much more labor than to haul it to 
baler direct from the swath. 

If there is any considerable amount of hay 
to handle, a good. loader* is an indispensable 
piece of machinery in the hay field. It does the 
hardest part of the work, and will put hay on 
the wagon faster than any two men will do the 
work under ordinary conditions. In this part 
of the country it is a very difficult matter to 
secure extra help in hay time, and the average 
help is never as reliable as a machine that can 
be made to take the place of hand work. 

I had always heard that hay baled directly 
from the swath would sweat and mold, no mat- 
ter how well cured it might be, but I know from 
recent experience and observation that the very 
best of hay can be made as above noted, the 
only point is to observe carefully and see that 
there is no external moisture on the grass when 
it is baled. 


Turkeys Need Plenty of Room—Do not at- 
tempt to raise turkeys unless you have ample 
room for them to forage. They are fond of 
straying off long distances and easily fiy over 

“the highest fences.—[{B. P. Wagner, Lewis 
County, Mo. 











BARLEY AS A NURSE CROP AND FOR FEED 
CHARLES B. WING, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0. 
Repeated failures with wheat led my brother 

and me to investigate beardless barley. At that 

time only one man in Ohio had any seed. We 
bought ten bushels Success beardless barley, 
sowed it as a nurse crop for alfalfa, not realizing 
its value as such, but as an experiment. It 
came up and grew well, headed out when only 

a foot high, and I think never reached a greater 

hight than 2 feet. Although it was sown on 

our richest land, which would produce 100 

bushels corn per acre, it did not lodge at all. 

The rate of sowing was two bushels per acre, 

and the first year the crop was between 30 and 

40 bushels per acre. It ripened about July 

5, and came off the ground leaving the alfalfa 

in fine shape. 

This first experience proved it to be a very 
valuable nurse crop, the best that we had ever 
seen. Subsequent experiences have confirmed 
this opinion so much that we now think no 
other nurse crop compares with it and there- 
fore use no other, either for alfaifa or clover. 
Beardless barley does not stool out as much as 
oats, has fewer leaves to shade the young clover 
and comes off the ground before there has been 
time to injure the young grass. It seems to 
be a decided benefit to the grass, which it does 
not rob as oats are sure to do. It shades the 
ground just enough to protect the grass from 
the sun’s extreme heat, and it keeps all injuri- 
ous weeds from choking the tender young 
meadow. Very rarely does it lodge; not at 
all, unless there is a great deal of rain, and 
the ground be very fertile. 

Subsequent experiments were made with 
other varieties, such as hulless, Champion and 
others. Hulless barley yields a great deal of 
grain, but is not fit for a nurse crop. Cham- 
pion, however, has finally replaced the Success 
with us. It yields heavier, has fully as stiff 
straw and if sown at the rate of one bushel 
per acre, will not choke the meadow. It ripens 
by July 15, which is early enough. We think 
so much of securing the best stand of alfalfa, 
that beardless barley would have preference, 
even if it would give us only our seed -back 
as grain. But the condition is not as bad as 
this. The main use for barley of any sort, 
bas always been in the manufacture of liquor, 
but brewers have objected to beardless spring 
varieties, and yet they have offered us 50 cents 
a bushel. At any time one ought to secure 
40 cents, which pays fairly well for the use 


CEREALS AND GRASSES 


of the land, even if there were no other use 
to which the grain could be put. 

After 12 years experience we have come to 
value barley highly as a feed. It is not safe 
for horses, unless fed in very small amounts, 
ground, and as a conditioner rather than as 
feed. A pint a day per head will put a horse 
into fine condition. We have not found it to 
be suitable for poultry unless mixed with other 
grain. The tendency is to cause scouring. 
Sheep do well on it. They must be accustomed 
to it very gradually, however, as they are greedy 
for it and will kill themselves if allowed to. 
After it has been fed for a short time, the 
amount may be gradually increased until as 
much is given, nearly, as could be fed of any 
other grain. It need not be ground for sheep. 


When ground and fed to cattle, it is of great 
value., We have fed it in conjunction with a 
full feed of corn, and think it conducive to 
great thrift. The animals gain considerably 
faster than if fed corn alone. It is also excel- 
lent feed for milch cows. If ground or soaked 
and fed to hogs, it is one of the best feeds. 
Young pigs thrive on it far better than on 
corn and practically as well as on middlings. 
When fed to hogs, however, the best results 
are obtained by mixing it ground with oil meal 
or tankage. Barley analyzes much the same 
as corn, and is considered quite heating, but 
in its general effect upon stock, we have not 
found it to be exactly like_corn, in some in- 
stances being not so good a feed and in others 
being far better. 

Any good corn ground will raise good bar- 
ley. We plow the ground very early, harrow 
and disk to reduce to a good, firm seed bed, 
and for a nurse crop sow one bushel seed per 
acre, covering about 1 inch, and sowing at 
early oat seeding time. Practically no com- 
mercial fertilizers are used on our farm, as we 
have some 800 loads of stable manure a year. 
It is important to cut early, as the grain shat- 
ters easily. July 12 is about the average har- 
vest time with us. The yield when one bushel 
per acre is used, is usually from 20 to 40 bushels 
per acre. If sown for grain alone at the rate 
ofe two bushels per acre, it is from 30 to 50 
bushels per acre. We handle the grain just as 
wheat, both in cutting and threshing. 





Wasting Honey—Not half the possible honey 
production of the United States is utilized. 
Every farm has room for at least one colony of 
bees to supply home demand. 











BEARDLESS BARLEY HARVEST tN CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, OHIO 


As a nurse crop for alfalfa beardless' barley is recommended by many farmers, who find it 


Superior to oats, because its shade is less dense and its stooling' ‘less extensive. 


On thesé aécounts 


it is also commended for a meadow nurse crop. This field is on the farm of J. E. Wing. and 


Brother of Champaign county, O. The yield is 20 to 40 bushels per acre; the price 40 to 50 cents. 
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PORTABLE FENCE FOR PASTURE 


A. M. SOULE. 


653 





A portable hurdle fence is used at the Ten- 
nessee experiment station to confine the hogs 
as shown in illustration on this page. This 
fence is made of 1x6-inch boards in panels 12 
or 16 feet long. Commencing at the bottom, 
the first two are placed 6 inches apart, while 
the third and top one are 7 inches apart. The 
pieces are held in place by three 1x4-inch strips, 








DETAILS OF PORTABLE HURDLES, 


one placed 6 inches from either end and the 
other placed in the center. The bottom piece 
of the triangle which forms the support of the 
hurdle is 3% feet long, made of 1x6-inch stuff. 
In the center of this piece a notch is cut 3 
{Inches deep and 2 inches wide. The triangular 
uprights are made of 1x4-inch stuff and 4 feet 
long, with a notch corresponding to the one in 
the baseboard cut in the top, as shown in. the 
fllustration. Any farmer can build and utilize 
it, as it is not patented. 


PROFITABLE EXPERIENCE WITH ALFALFA 

Alfalfa in Atlantic county, N J, has 
been srown successfully by B. W. Richards. 
The soil on his farm is a light sand, underlaid 
with a yellow, sandy subsoil. In his first expe- 
riment with alfalfa an area of 1% acres was 
seeded, at the rate of 50 pounds per acre. The 
crops preceding were cowpeas and corn. The 
land was first well limed, then dressed with 
about nine tons per acre of a mixture of horse 
and cow manure, and 400 pounds per acre each 
of ground bone and kainit. The soil was not 
inoculated, though the nitrogen-gathering bac- 
teria are now present, as the roots are covered 
with the characteristic nodules. The crop was 
seeded the latter part of August. Careful rec- 
ords were kept of the number of cuttings and 
yields. The first year, three cuttings were 
made; in the second year, four cuttings were 
made; and in the third year, five cuttings—all 
made into hay. 

The yield on an area of 1% acres in 1903, from 
five cuttings, was 9% tons hay, as follows: 
First cutting, May 29, three tons; second, July 
27, two tons; third, July 29, 1% tons; fourth, 
September 4, 1% tons, and fifth, October 17, 
one ton. It is not usually advisable to cut as 
late as October 17, but in this instance no bad 
effects followed. Mr Richards also seeded seven 
acres, September 5, 1904, on land of the same 
sandy character, and with the same treatment, 
and obtained during the summer of 1905, 31% 
loads dried hay, estimated at one ton each, or 
an avérage of 4.45 tons per acre. 

At the time of the first cutting the crop was 
thick and rank, averaging nearly 3 feet in hight. 
Mr Richards finds it advantageous and strongly 
advises that it be top-dressed in winter with 
manure, and in the spring, preferably after first 
cutting, to dress with about 400 pounds per acre 
of an even mixture of ground bone and kainit. 











AREER OR IO ES 


The a oe ge of practical potato growers proves 

cannot be suecessfully grown 

—— put spraying. " Bordeaux mixture prevents blight, promotes healthy growth, and 
the addition of Paris green entirely abates the bug nuisance, The 








LRON AG 


Four Row 
Sprayer 


will often save. and onan increase the crop. It provides the most economical and effective method 





i yield will pay for the solution and sprayer time and again, 


Has iron tank, benviie galvanized. Automatic pump and dasher. Convenient adjustment of 


pressure to 


of spray. Nozzles adjustable to height of plants, and different widths 


of rows, May be furnished with orchard attachment for spraying trees, or a middle row attachment 


for spraying 


cantaloupe and other vine crops. 


tomatoes, 
Our New Iron Age Book gives detailed description of sprayers and other Potato Machinery, 
Planters, Cultivatora and Diggers, Also Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Fertilizer Distributors, etc. Sent free 


on application. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132 C Grenloch, N. J. 





















Semi-Hardened Steel 


inches long. Corrugated (as il 


me in your order for as many squares y 
. Time has proved its enduring qualities. Thousands 


ie b. io not find it all we represent it, or if you are not perfectly satisfied in ES 
st send the material back at our expense, 4 -_ we will refund the 

want quick delivery, is the time to piace your order. Send 

and we will quote ow a Freight prepaid price on such Coveri 

atalog Ne, Lowest prices on Roofing, 

Ssuaraees and pL ing needed on the Farm or the Home. We buy our goods atsheriff’s and receive 






Ask For San 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


Metal roofing, such as we offer, is far superior to -7, other kind. Itis _— to la 
longer and costs less. No experience necessary 
ya only tools you need. This 
Grade painted red_two si ~ 
lustruated), “V” Crim 
wan can furnish this fe Roofing in 6 or 8 foot lengths at 25c 
r Pressed Brick Siding and Beaded 


a=! WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ALL POINTS ‘EAST ‘OF COLORADO 


Jahoma, Indian Territory and sone, Prices to other points on application. 





STEEL 
ROOFING and 
SidingS 175 
PER 100 
s@Q. FT. 





to Ly! it. Justan o are ee or 
75 per 100 square toot, is our No, 
rfectly flat, 24 inches wide by 24 
or Standing Seam cosis 
“¥ esnars additional. We 
00 square feet. 








5 vooting at 


ed Ceiling or Siding at 





as you may need to ooxer. your new or old 
of Barns, H Resi- 






cheerfully refunded if u 
you 


35TH @ IRON STREETS 











Binder 
Twine 


Prices, Guaranteed Qual- 
Cc is 7 Shipme ents. Price 
@ guaranteed. Send for list showing 
price of Binder Twine delivered at 
“== 225 prominent towns. You cannot afford 
tos overlook our Twine offer. postal 


0. 


84 
Montgomery Ward é Co., Chicago 


SILO FILLING 
MACHINERY 


If YOU are UP TO DATE you will be inter 
ented in our proposition. Send for free catalogues, 


Abenaque Machine Works, 
WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 














GASOLINE ENGINES, 2-25 H. P. 





BOOKS 
FOR THE FRUIT GROWER 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing, 






Sostenete Pomology ... 
Successful Fruit Cuiture.. ee a} 
Nut Culturist ......... etesecsoatecs oe -Fuller 160 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


New York, N. ¥. 
439 Lafayette — uilding, ix... Ii, 








YWour Book Case 


Ought to have every shelf filled, with a 
fon more lying on tie table, in these days 
Sas yee a4 Lie re oe eco. rece 
help you do this r 
fora‘catalog. 3B ral books, or stunéard 
‘works of Silica hiexptserel poetry ,etc. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Bldz., Chicago, Springfiéld. ‘Mass. - 

















All stock guaranteed disease free— . 


true to name—puze bred and heavy 
crop producers, Fullvalue for every 


dollar sent us. No agent’s commis- 
sion. Write for complete price list. 
Woe will save you moneys 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES 


Established 1865, Fort Scott, Kan J 





Alow w 
ata low pi 
Handy. for 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Stool Wheels 47) 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- - A 
gered okee An fiubs to wanted, any B. oe 
width of tire. 8 to fit any axle. v 
For catalogue and prices, write to 4) 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box106 H Quincy, Il. 



















GREATER PROFITS FROM GRAIN 


Growing Winter Wheat for the Contest. 


TIMELY POINTERS TO CONTEST WHEAT 
GROWERS SHAW HEREIN GIVES 
VALUABLE DETAILS FOR AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST READERS — SUGGESTIONS 
WILL BE VERY HELPFUL TO ALL. 

In northern states and in Ontario, 
the fallow land usually has ample 
moisture. The question becomes one 
of cleaning the land and enriching it. 
This means that after it has been 
plowed, it will be harrowed or culti- 
vated with sufficient frequency to start 
and destroy successive crops of weeds, 
until, near the surface, it is practical- 
ly clean. 

In some instances, especially in the 
middle states, the plan is good which 
breaks up a clover sod after the first 
crop has been cut and then works the 
land on the surface ocasionally, until 
the time of sowing. In areas where 
the Canada field pea grows well, win- 
ter wheat comes nicely after a crop 
of peas. If the pea crop has been 
clean, the wheat may follow without 
replowing the land. Such a condition 
properly worked on the _ surface, 
makes a good seed bed. 


PREPARING WHEAT LANDS SOUTH. 


In the southern states, the question 
of fertility is relatively more impor- 
tant. The crop may be sown later 
than north, hence there is time to sow 
after a catch crop of cowpeas, If this 
has been abundant, it should put the 
necessary nitrogen in the land. 


BURYING GREEN CROPS. 


In some localities, two green crops 
may be grown and plowed under in 
connection with the bare fallow. Far 
north, one of these, winter rye, would 
be sown the preceding season. The 
other, sown on the buried rye, would 
be peas. Further south, two crops 
would be buried, both sown in the 
spring. The first would be peas and 
the second some such crop as buck- 
wheat or rape. In some localities, so 
much buried humus would produce 
an excess of straw. This would not 
be so likely to result, if the land was 
sandy. 








APPLYING FERTILIZER. 


The amount and kind of this would 
depend on the soil. In areas where it 
would decay quickly enough, farm 
manure could be buried in the fresh 
form, In other areas it would be ap- 
plied decomposed and incorporated 
with the surface. The kind and 
amount of artificial fertilizer to use 
would depend on the needs of the soil. 
As to varieties to sow for the condi- 
tions central, east and south, the Fultz 
has been found very suitable. 


Some Offers in Cereal Contest. 


Orange. .udd Company, $5000 in cash. 
Including for. 1906, for the best 
work on one acre of 





RES e's o's 0 wis 6 S:d eee ee $500.00 

OG cn ass os Crh eon 500.00 

Oats .. «+++ 500.00 
JAMES J. HILL, " president Great Northern rail- 


road, St Paul, Minn, offers $7875 in specials for 
prize farms in the Dakotas and Minnesota, as de- 
Hy an special og mE, Shin 

ca! of $7875, which 
he will duplicate in 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 if the 
interest in the contest warrants, or a total value 
of some $40,000, 

OREAD INSTITUTE of Agriculture, Manufactur- 
ers and Commerce, at Oread postoffice, Baltimore 
county, Maryland, Henry D. Perky president, do- 
nates to our prize list, to be awarded The 
Editor for best work done in the contest during 
1906 by young men between 18 and 2% years of age 
who- can come to the institute for two years, 
beginning with May 1 next year (1907), ten scholar- 
ships, each of the value of $500 annually for two 
years, or a total-wvalue of $1000 for each scholarship 
for the two years, aggregate value of this donation 
$10,000. Winner of each of these scholarships who 











The Hay Baler 


which is in a class by Hema 






ceLy PRESSES for Sinipning and 
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ME. market, Larges 
ceandard of the world. "Gel ——— 
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Sich 
Collins Plow Co. St., Quiney, it. 












NTEE of 


UR._GU 
ne Editorial Page. 





with honor is guaranteéd by Mr Perky 
@ lucartive position. An adequate conception 
the great value of this liberal donation can only 
be obtained. by writing Oread Institute, Oread, Md, 
for its beautiful catalog. 

SPECIAL TO GRANGES. farmers’ clubs and 
other Orguhizations. First prize of $25, second $15 
and third $10, to the grange or club, the largest 
proportions of whose membership enter the contest, 
These specia] prizes are offered by Editor Myrick, 
individually, and aggregate in cash $50. 


_PETER HENDERSON & CO, % and 37 Cort- 
landt. street,- New York, N Y, donates $150 to the 
contestants scoring the highest number of points 
with ‘ Wootl’s Northern White Dent corn, Long’s 
<a Yellow Dent corn or Henderson’s = 
port Clydesdale oats, raised from seed bought 
from Peter Henderson & Co. This amount to be 


































































awarded in seeds selected from Henders . 
er’s Manual,” or Henderson’s “‘Everyt);... ,-°!™ 
Garden.” The = prizes will be awarded « ‘ug 
tants in any part of the United Sta, * 


divided as follows: Three first prizes ent an 
three second prizes of $10 each and ¢ : a; 
of $5 each. The contestants can | Deg 
of selecting and purchasing direct fron, p ‘tog 
derson & Co, any other varicty of ,..°“ lie 


oats listed in Henderson’s ‘Farmer’. +, at 
1906." In this latter case, the a aa 
One first prize of $10; two second priyc be: | 
and two third prizes of $2.50 each ; hs 
entry anc the awarding of the prizes ,.“ @ 
the hands of the Orange Judd com . a 


CHARLES W. WEAVER, Manda) 


@ pair of his Acme strain Dark Brahma; 0°" : 
BARNES MFG CO, Mansfield, 0, contri... = : 

complete isarnes double acting barrel spr... bed 

(Fig 273), price $15.50, ~~ ay 


RAYMOND DILDINE, Bridgeville, y 3 4,.., 


of thoroughbred Single Comb White | ~ 
mates chcice to winner of either seve, o 
16 eggs from his bred-to-lay strain of 4; t 
White Leghorns, or four sittings of }5 .-..-°™ 
from specially mated pens of prize winne. 
value $12. a 


BEAVER HIGHTS FARM—Georg Dot 
Beaver, Pa, donates one trio of his famoy: Lie 
Brahmas, value §10. _ — 

MOUNT PLEASANT FARMS, Cazenoyi, 
donates one trio Single Comb White Le, 
value $25. a 

E. L, WELLMAN, North Clymer, N yg 
a two months’ old Cheshire pig, | f 
istered stock, winner to have choice of sex, ya) 

J. A. CROSS HINGED EXTENSION co Ful 
tonville, N Y, donates three of its No 2 hinged 
extensions -sr hay carrier tracks at $) i 
of No 1 at $8; total value $54. 

C. A. ELDREDGE, Palmyra, N Y, propricto 
Maple Lawn farm, and breeder of registereg ¢ 
viot sheep, donates a February or Mar 
his flock, to be awarded by the editor, 
can have choice of sex, value $12, 











a io Git a i ie pele, Dt ee oth ee ee od 


E. A, HUTCHINS, Pine Plains, Duchess ¢o, y 
Y, donates one copy of the finest ion of the 
gteat Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agricult to f. me 
in the gounties in which he repres icag 
Agriculturist—St Lawrence, Franklin, () n, Esse 
Washington, Montgomery, Saratoga, Dutchess Pa 
nam, Westchester, Broome, Schuyler 1 all Long 
Island. 

J. W. GURNEY, Cummington, Mass, donaty 


one thoroughbred Jersey calf, valu 











A. E. SOUTHWICK, Franklinville, N Y, donatg ( 
one pair of his famous strain of Ma th Brongg { 
turkeys, value $7, and one pair of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, value $3; total, $10. ‘ 

O. R. WIDMER, Wappingers Falls, N Y, on é 
Jersey bull calf, to be awarded in New You C 
state or New England, value $25, P 

C. I. HUNT, breeder of registered Jersey cattle, t 
Hunt, N Y, contributes to the prize list r 
calf, to be selected by him from and s 
given to the contestant to whom it is awarded t P 
the editor. Value of donation $25. : 

—_—_——_"_>_-— _- 
‘ I 
Cultivate Corn Carefully. ; 
J. M. L., INDIANA. t 
t 
It is a mistake to go over the grou I 
hastily when plowing the corn the f 
first time. This is the only time in C 
which the ground may | oosened f 
close up to the corn without injury to 
the plant. If you fail to cover up the 1 
weeds just starting around the hills es 
you will never get close enough to get a 
them again. 
The weeds will not be so easily cov 
ered up next time, on account of the 
increased growth; besides, close plow- : 
ing would injure the corn: The good i 


plowing should be done the first time 


If loose dirt is thrown close up around 
the hill of corn, it will not only de 
stroy the weeds just starting, but will 
provide a mulch, which wil! preyent 


the escape of moisture right wher 
it is needed. The man who hurries 
tHrough the field, plowing ten to 22 : 
acres a day, is not going to do the 
right. kind of work. The shovels ¢ 
the plow should come pretty close Bp 
to the corn. The fenders should hang 
low, so the dirt will slide off gently 
at the rear and lie close up to the com 
without knocking it down or covering 
it up, as it would if the dirt falls @# 
it is tossed from the shovel, will 
nothing to break the force. 
OBJECT OF CULTIVATION. 

The object in plowing the corn # 
to keep the weeds out, to keep thé 
ground from packing and to preserv@ 
moisture in the soil. Frequent stirs 
ring of the soil will facilitate 
latter much more than many persols 
may think. For it is plain that wate 
will rise to the surface on the same 
principle that of] will rise in the lamp 
wick, but it cannot rise through the 















wide spaces between the, parti les of 
loose dirt. I cannot see that it is nec 
essary to plow corn much de¢ tha 
is necessary to cover up the weedf 
If stirred often, ground will be 100 
enough, and the plant will do betté 





in dry weather. 





Curing Clover for Hay 








The following timely and practical 
tions about curing clover hay 


us Piha 
. ve taken from the advance proofs of 
our new book entitled: “Clovers and 


how to grow them,”’ by Prof Thomas 
This book is the most practical 


Shaw. : 
; aod complete work of the kind ever 
a published. Sent postpaid for $1. 

All the varieties of clover, except 


; alfalfa, are best cut for hay when in 


fo full bloom. Here and there a head 
J 
D may have turned brown, If cut ear- 
lier, the crop is difficult to cure, nor 
: will it contain a maximum of nutri- 
d ment. If cut later it loses much in 
up palatability. Alfalfa should be cut a 
Total little earlier, or just when it is nicely 
coming into bloom, as if cut later the 
: shedding of the leaves in the curing 
7 is likely to be large. 
vy, All clovers are much injured by ex- 


posure to rain or dew. They will also 
jose much if cured in the swath, with- 
out being frequently stirred with the 
tedder; that is, it will take serious 
injury if cured in the swath as it fell 
from the mower. If cured thus, it 
will lose in aroma and palatability, 
through the breaking of leaves and, 
consequently, in feeding value. To 
avoid these losses, clover is more fre- 
quently cured in the cock. When 
cured thus, it preserves the bright 
green color, the aroma and the tint of 
the blossoms, it is less liable to heat 





SEF m 





in the mow or stack and is greatly 
relished by live stock when fed to 
them 
‘e To cure it thus, it is usually tedded 
te once or twice after it has lost some of 
8 ts moisture. It is then raked as soon 
a as it is dried enough to rake easily, 


F and put up into cocks, When the 
York quantity to be cured is not large, caps 
are sometimes used to cover the cocks 
th to shed the rain when the weather is 
nd showery. These are simply square 
d ty strips of some kind of material that 
will shed rain, weighted at the cor- 
ners to keep them from blowing away. 
The clover remains in the cocks for 


two or three days, or until it has gone 


through the sweating process, Ex- 
ind posure to two or three’showers of rain 
t falling at-intervals while _partially 
cured in the,swath or windrow will 


greatly injure clover hay. 

When the area to be harvested is 
large, clover is sometimes cured in the 
swath. When thus cured it is stirred 


econo @ 






_ 


with the tedder often enough to aid in 
curing quickly. It is then raked into 
windrows and drawn from these to the 
place of storage. In good weather 
clover may be cured thus so as to 
make fairly good hay, but not so good 
as is made by the other method of 
curing. It is much more expeditiously 
made, but there is some loss in leaves, 
in color and in palatability. 

Some farmers cure clover by allow- 
ing it to wilt a little after it is cut, 
and then drawing and storing it in a 
large mow. They claim that it must 
be entirely free from rain or dew 
when thus stored. This plan of cur- 
ing clover has been successfully prac- 
ticed by some farmers for many years; 
others who have tried it have failed, 
which makes it evident that when 
stored thus, close attention must be 
given to all the details essential to 
success, 

Clover may also be cured in the 
silo. While some have succeeded in 
making good silage, in many cases it 
has not proved satisfactory. The 
time may come when the conditions 
to be observed in making good silage 
from clover will be such that the ele- 
ment of hazard in making the same 
will be removed. In the meantime, it 
will usually be more satisfactory to 
cure clover in the ordinary way. 

Grasses cure more easily and more 
quickly than clovers. Consequently, 
when these are grown together, so 
that the grasses form a considerable 
proportion of the hay, the methods 
followed in curing the grasses will 
answer also for the clovers. The in- 
fluence that grasses thus exert on the 
growing of clovers furnishes a weighty 
reason for growing them together. 


Methods of Destroying Canada Thistles. 


LYSTER H. DEWEY, U 8S DEPT OF AGRI. 








Mowing twice each year, just after 
the flowers open, usually in June or 
August, will keep the plants in sub- 
jection. This will prevent the pro- 
duction of seeds, and thus serious in- 
jury to crops may be avoided, but it 
will rarely cause the death of the this- 
tle roots except in good grass land or 
in wet seasons, and will therefore need 
to be repeated each year. It is gen- 
erally as effective as pulling or grub- 
bing twice a year. This plan is rec- 
ommended for roadsides and waste 
land, and for meadows and pastures 


GATHERING THE -HAY CROP 


where the methods for complete erad- 
ication seem to be too expensive for 
immediate application. Canada this- 
tle plants are often killed by mowing 
them just as a heavy rain sets in, late 
in June or early in July, when they 
are in bloom and the stalks are hol- 
low. The rain, keeping the cut sur- 
face moist and filling up the hollow 
stalks, favors the growth of fungi, in- 
ducing decay, which often extends 
down to the root system. 

A more effective method, especially 
in dry seasons, is to go over the 
ground once during every two weeks 
after the mowing in June and cut off 
every thistle about two inches below 
the surface with a hoe or spud. A 
spud made of a strong, sharp chisel 
on the end of a pitchfork handle, will 
be found most convenient for. this 


work. The second year, the spud- 
ding should begin as soon as the this- 
tles show in the spring, and should 


be continued through the season, al- 
though there will be few to cut after 
midsummer, if the work has been 
well done. The land should be looked 
over occasionally each year afterward 
to detect and destroy plants that may 
spring from dormant seeds. Salting 
thistle plants every week or two dur- 
ing two successive growing seasons, in 
pastures where sheep have access to 
them, usually destroys them. 


> 


Poultry Ailments—Many poultrymen 
could achieve greater success and reap 
larger profits, were it not for diseases 
decimating their flocks. Innumerable 
are the ailments that fowls are heir 
to. For instance, there are no less 
than ten different kinds of tapeworms 
described and found in the domestic 


fowl, this in addition to numerous 
round worms of lesser importance. 
Readers of this journal have a fine 


opportunity to secure a splendid illus- 
trated scientific treatise on poultry. It 
is published undercopyrightbyDr Hess 
& Clark of Ashland, O, and will be 
sent free to you if you write them, 
mentioning this journal when making 
your request. 





If the amount of money that has 
been squandered by the state were 
put in good roads, every village of 
any size in Ohio would have good 
roads leading into and out of it.—[D. 
Cc. Badger, Ohio. 
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No commercial fert'lizers are used. The seed is.sown with a 
“ The ground is never rolled for timothy urless it is rolled for the wheat. 
lorning and allowed to He until the afternoon when it is- raked, piled, loaded and hauted 
.. more is cut in the morning trah can be taken up in the afternoon. 
‘mothy grown on this place is shown by the picture. 








GATHERING A SPLENDID HAY CROP IN OHIO 


The crop of hay shown in the picture was grown on the farm of D. A. Stump in Montgomery county, 0. The 
1S prepared for wheat on this place in a most thorough way and is msde ready for timothy, which is» 


disk whict( throws It in alt di- 
Timothy is mowed in the 
diract.to.the barn. 


The uniform and heavy character of the 




















Gasoline Engine | 
Superiority | 


When a man invests in a farm power, he 
owes it tohimself to get the best that can 
be bought for the money. 

The modern business farm can no longer 
be eepeoestuly operated without a power of | 
somé kind. | 

The best, most economical, and safest 
ferm power is a gasoline engine. 

The best engine is the 


i. H. C. 


Gasoline Engine. 


Why? Well, because it’s so simple, easiiy 

kept in order and operated definitely. 

It developes the full rated horse power 

and sustains it against the heaviest load. 

It is safer, cheaper and more efficient than 

steam power. 

Itis adaptable to any and every use re- 

quiring a power. 

Among its many uses may be named: 
Shelling, Husking and Shred- 
ding Gorn; Grinding Feed; 
Guiting Dry Fodder and En- 
silage; Pumping; Sawing 
Wood; Separating Cream, Eto. 


I, H, C. engines are made in the following 
styles and sizes: 

Vertical, +s 5 Horse Power. 

Horizontal, Portable and Stationary, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 15 Horse Power. 

If interested in powers in any way, go to 
the International Local Agent and have him 
show you the I. H. C. gasoline engine, and 
supply you with catalogues, or write for 
further information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, WL.,U.8.A. | 


(incorrorateD) 
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ves absolutely FREE 


The Government of Canada 






Canadian Government Agest, 813 H Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
or Thes. Dunean, Bank Bullding, ‘Syracuse, i. ¥. 


te every settler 


160 Acres of Land ia 
Western 
Canada 


Land adjoining this can be pur- 
chased from railway and land com- 
panies at from $ to §10 per acre. 


On this land this year has been 
produced upwards of twenty-five 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 


It is also the best of grazing land 
and for mixed farming it has aoe 
superior on the continent. 

Splendid climate, low taxes, rall- 
ways convenient, schools and 
churches close at hand. 


Write for “20th Contury Canada” 
and low railway rates to W. D. SCOTT, 
Superintendent of Immigration 
Ottawa, Canada; or 





mtion this paper. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 


Always begin your 
Carat wil Char a 
eourteous treatment. 


AN ADVERTISER 
eta tant sat Tor 
you & prompt reply and very 
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PROUT’S 
Hoeing Machine 





For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoes, 
Tobaceo, and all kinds of root crops. An 
effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 180. 


We Hoover Digger 





Favorite in every creat pota- 
to growing district. Get (ree catalog. 


The Hoover-Prout Co., Lock Box 12, Avery, 0. 





- for different widths. 

Sprays to any fineness and gearing of pump to wheel of 

eart gives any pressure Automatic agitator and 

suction strainer cleaner. It never spoils ew or arts 
k shows the 


aoe ces caren S 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 10 11th St., Elmira, vo, iY 


THE SWISS SCYTHE 











Pasily the KING of ALL Mowing 

L If interested write to 
MARUGG BROS., 129 Second Avenue 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








The Auto-Spray 


a tank, brass pump, operates by 

compressed air. TRecrokes give caade 4 

tospray 4 acre. Aute-Pop Attachment 

a Cleans nozzle every time used; saves 

halfthe mixture. Best line high grade 

eprayers, hand and power, in America. 
ig free. Good agents wanted. 


BROWN Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 














WE ARE HEA 
jon eaage for am 
s, Soja and 
uate nt eailete. er. 
and Sand Southern Seeds. rte for prices and 
ood’s Grop Special” giving timely infor- 
mation about ail Seasonable 


T. W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, Richmond, Ya. | 





A 12 Year Old Boy 
Can do more and bet 
work with thie 
HAND CULTIVATOR AND WEEDER 
than three men with common hoes If 
your dealer does not handle them send us 
$10 and we will peome } yen = cae by 
Agents 


Randle 4% Ft. 










prepaid express. 
ULBICH MFG, CO., 47 River St.. Rock rene, i, 


shows in JTATURAL COLOR and 
accurately déscribes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution, 
We want more sal rk Bro’s, Louisiana, Be, 











EASTERN TRUCK FARMING 


Cultivating Potatoes. 


L. E. SCOTT, WISCONSIN. 





If a little ridge is made over the 
| potato row at planting time it will be 
| possible to more effectually free the 
| row from weeds as soon as they start. 

This will be in about a week after 
| planting, or at any time before the 
| patch shoots have grown sufficiently 
| near the surface to be broken Off by 
|the process. At that time harrow 
| crosswise with a light smoothing har- 
row, scraping off this ridge. An hour’s 
|} sun will kill every little weed that is 
thus laid bare. 

Do not harrow just as the potatoes 
are coming up, but after they are 4 
|or 5 inches high they may be har- 
rowed with good effect during the 
middle of the day when the sun is 
shining. 

If you have a good growthy stand, 
the tops will soon shade the ground 
in the row and keep the weeds down. 
All you need to do is to cultivate fre- 
quently with any good cultivator. Al- 
ways cultivate shallow and if the soil 
is heavy and potatoes have been plant- 
ed shallow, throw a little dirt toward 
them each time. This is better than 
to cut a great furrow with a shovel 
plow as we used to do. 

{ like a low wheel sulky cultivator 
that is easily adjusted, with attach- 
ments. There is scarcely any work 
that one cannot do well with cultiva- 
tors of this style in the corn field, po- 
tato patch or garden. I continue to 
cultivate as long as I can get the cul- 
tivator through without damaging the 
tops. 


Spraying Potatoes with Good Results. 


DANIEL HALSEY, LONG ISLAND. 








In growing potatoes, I prefer to 
plant on land which has been in corn 
the year previous and well fertilized 
with stable manure. I sometimes, 
however, use turf ground and land 
that has been planted one year with 
potatoes. The turf ground is plowed 
deeply in the fall.and harrowed down 
in the spring with a spring-tooth har- 
row. Old potato ground and corn 
ground are plowed at the time 
of planting. Carman No 1 seems best 
adapted to this section. I plantin rows 
| from 33 to 36 inches apart and 14 
inches in the row. I usually put in from 
40 to 60 acres with a planter, I buy 
a high grade fertilizer, analyzing 4-8-7, 
that is, 4% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric 
acid and 7% potash. This year I ap- 
plfed 75 tons on 62 acres. I use the 
fertilizer drill just ahead of the 
planter, putting all the fertilizer in 
the drill. This fertilizer costs $29 per 
ton in carload lots. 

After the potatoes are up, I culti- 
vate with a sulky cultivator from sev- 
en to ten days apart, following. with 
| a weeder the first part of the season. 

Spraying is begun about June 20, put- 

ting on from six to eight pounds of 
| vitriol (bluestone) each time, from 
|} seven to ten days apart. Last year I 
| sprayed from seven to nine times, us- 
| ing 56 pounds vitriol per acre. This 
costs about $3.50 per acre, and I think 
it pays, I buy blue vitriol in the lump, 
about the size of hickory nuts, 450 
pounds in a barrel. 

I have. tanks on -my wagons 
which hold 12 barrels each. I dis- 
solve enough vitriol, by hanging it in 
a bag in a tank over night, to put on 
from six to eight pounds per acre. I 
slake lime enough to neutralize the 
vitriol. It usually takes one pail of 
lime water for 50 gallons of vitriol, 
putting the lime in after the vitriol 
has dissolved. The tank is then 
hauled to-the field and-the vitriol is 
pumped into the sprayer. A neighbor 
left a few rows. of potatoes unsprayed 
a few years..ago as a.test and they 
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TREES soPu 100"RETERT EATS. 


. | able potatoes 


turned, out 95 bushels per acre 
less thanw-adjoining: ‘rows that were 
sprayed. 

Last yeurperspei@enemee averaged a 
little over 300 bushels per acre of sal- 
which sold from 50 


eents to 85 cents per bushel. I have 
very little trouble with rot. The po- 
tatoes are picked up as fast as they 
are dug and usually hauled from the 
field to the depot. One bushel is put 
in each sack as they are picked up. 
When I have occasion to store them, 
they are emptied in outbuildings or in 
the cellar. It is necessary to keep 
them dark to save them from being 
light-burnt. The cooler they are kept, 
the better. I consider a cellar the 
best place for potatoes. 


Growing Cucumbers for Pickles. 


Cc. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND. 








The production of cucumbers for 
pickle factories, in some sections of 
Long Island, is an important indus- 
try and usually profitable. Much de- 
pends upon the character and condi- 
tion of the soil and the help avail- 
able. When the cucumbers are of 
the proper size, all other work must 
give way to gathering, since a day’s 
delay would be ruinous. The farmer 
who has children from ten to 15 years 
old to do the picking, is the one best 
fitted for.this industry. The day la- 
borer is too uncertain and expensive 
for profit. Besides, well-trained chil- 
dren will do less damage to the vines 
than grown persons. 

The best success comes from plant- 
ing on virgin soil, after a preliminary 
crop of buckwheat or rye has been 
taken off. The next best situation is 
new sod ground, plowed as soon as an 
early crop of grass is taken off, which 
should not be later than June 15. As 
soon as plowed, it should be made 
smooth and fine with a disk harrow. 
On virgin soil, not less than $25 worth 
of well-composted stable manure 
should be applied, together with the 
same value of potash salts and nitrate 
of soda, in equal proportions. The 
stable manure and potash _§ salts 
should be thoroughly incorporated in 
the soil before planting. The nitrate 
of soda, say 100 pounds to the acre, 
should be applied after the plants are 
up and just before they are first cul- 
tivated. 
fully at least 4 inches from the plants. 
On new ground, the same fertilizers 
should be used, , 

The time for planting is variable, 
much depending upon climatic condi- 
tions. Plantings are made from June 
15 to July 10. The seed is planted in 
hills 5 feet apart each way. Four 
plants are allowed to remain in a hill. 
Now commences the important part 
of cultivation and care, to keep the 
ground free from weeds, and the 
plants free from insect enemies. The 
yellow or striped beetles, hatched in 
the hedgerows, are liable to come in 
swarms without notice, and the work 
of devastation commences. Eternal 
vigilance and constant labor is the 
price of the crop. If the beetles are 
not destroyed, the plants will be. But 
the remedy is simple when applied in 
time. If a teaspoonful of paris green 
is dissolved in a pailful of water, and 
the plants sprinkled with this solution 
as soon as the bugs appear, the plants 
will not suffer from the attack. I 
treated a field in this manner in the 
early morning and the next day, the 
ground was literally covered with 
dead beetles. Fortunate is the farmer 
when the bugs appear before the sec- 
ond pair of leaves make much growth, 
as the poison does not appear to in- 
jure the seed leaves. 

While it is important to keep the 
ground free from weeds, the cultiva- 
tor should never be used but once in 
the season. After the first cultivation, 
if the soil is disturbed more than 1 
inch below the surface, great injury 
is done by eutting off the feeding 
roots of the plants, which extend just 
as far as’ the vines, and in every di- 
rection, 

Spraying is usually a necessity here. 
Experience ~has proved conclusiv ely 
that the only safety lies in using the 
SDrePOelepey ently and ‘thoroughly. 
This will cost, in addition to the la- 
bor, about $5 per acre, which is not a 


It should be scattered -care-. 


great outlay for the benefits deriveg 
The most successful growers ar; those 
who are the most painstaking in ty), 
line of work. ’ 

The contract price for growing for 
the pickle dealers is 75 cents pe; * 1000, 
for the small size, 1% to 3% inch 
long, and $1.75 for the large siz, 
to 5 inches long. Where the farmer 
does his part well, under f; vorable 
climatic conditions, the yield wij) ay. 
erage 150,000 to the acre, which x 
good farming. In cultivation there jg 
one important feature, generally neg. 
lected, in fact, rarely practiced, aig 
thgt is cutting the tip end of the 
leading vine as soon as the first flower 


8, 3% 


appears. The leader rarely produces 
other than staminate flowers ang 
‘consequently, no fruit. By nipping 
the end of this, the growth of the 
laterals, which are the fruit producing 
vines, will be greatly encouraged, and 
@ proportionate increase of crop re. 
sult. 

For large cucumbers, such as are 


used for German pickles, the variety 
popularly known as White Spine, js 
the favorite. It is very productive 
and its light green color makes it more 


desirable. The Green Prolific is q 
favorite for small pickles. The only 
objections to it are its long stem end, 


which is not desirable, and its dark 
green color, which is not the fashion 
now. For very small pickles, used for 
bottling in mixture with cauliflower 
and small onions, the Early Cluster 
type is mostly used. These are not 
grown on Long Island, but in sections 
where the land and labor are cheaper 
a> 
Harvesting Red Raspberries—pe- 


cause of the soft character of red rasp- 
berries, the fruit can be successfully 
harvested only by hand picking. Small 
receptacles holding not more than a 
pint and preferably those made of 
wood are best suited for handling this 


crop. The reason for the use of small 
receptacles is that the weight of the 
fruits themselves is sufficient to cause 
them to settle rapidly and to become 
mushy if too many are placed ina 
receptacle, thus destroying their mar- 
ket value as well as their appearance. 
Under favorable conditions, the yieid 
of the better sorts of red raspberries, 
particularly of the red and purple 
cane types, is very large, and where 
they can be placed upon the market 
quickly after being picked, they are a 
very profitable crop.—[Prof L. C. Cor- 
bett, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Eli Hay Presses—With this issue, 
the regular annual advertising of the 
Eli Hay Presses begins. Eli presses 
have long been well known to raisers 
and balers of hay. Nothing seems 
quite able to take their plac: The 
Collins Plow Company of Quincy, Ill, 
make them in many styles and sizes, 








nearly forty, we believe, in wood and 
steel, horse and belt power. The Eli 
presses should certainly not be over- 
looked by anyone about to buy. If 
you need a’press, read the adv and 
send for the company’s catalog 
Cough—F. H. C., New York, has two 
hogs that are troubled with a cough. 
Give each hog drops compound 


syrup of squill at a dose in a table- 
spoonful of milk twice a day until! the 
cough disappears. 


Flea Beetles on Potatoes—D. H., 
New York: Spraying potatoes with 
bordeaux, in which is used some pols 
on, such as paris green, at the rate of 





four to six ounces in 50 gallons te 


early potatoes in New York, the 
application should be made in 

for medium varieties from July 
15: while late potatoes may 
quire treatment before the thi 
in July. Repeat application at Pp 
of from two to four weeks. Us 
three treatments are sufficient for bo 
the beetles and the fungous trouve 
as well. 











BUSINESS NOTICE. 





wor the Land’s Sake—use Bowke:'s 
urmdage. They enrich the earth 


















Fruit Growing In Central West Virginia. 





4 SECTION ABOUNDING IN POSSIBILITIES 
__sPpLENDID SPECIMENS OF FRUIT PRO- 
pUCED THERE—WONDERFUL RESULTS 
FROM SPRAYING—DETAILS AS TO CUL- 
TIVATION OF ORCHARDS GIVEN BY G, C. 


STARCHER, LEWIS COUNTY, W VA. 


small fruits have been cultivated 
with some measure of success in cen- 
tral West Virginia for years But it has 
peen since the advent of the spray 
pump four years ago that we have 
jearned of the boundless possibilities 
our partofthe state possessesin the 
development of thefruit growing in- 
du Eight of the 17 exhibitors of 
fruit at the St Louis world’s fair in 
1904 from Lewis county, W Va, won 
pronze medals and a ninth won a sil- 
ver medal. Not a single medal was 
won on unsprayed apples. Again at 
the annual show held at Martinsburg 


by the state horticultural society last 
November Lewis county growers won 





DEVELOPING THE 


like a tree with a low head as it facil- 

itates spraying, pruning and gather- 

ing the fruit; and perhaps as import- 

ant as any of these, is that it lessens 

the liability of injury from sun scaid. 
WORK WITH PEACHES. 

Peaches are planted mainly on the 
hilltops; as they seem to do but little 
good in the valleys where they do not 
give a crop oftener than once in three 
years and are short lived. We plant 
peaches of one year’s growth from 
the bud, pruned to a straight stick 2 
feet tall and planted 16 feet apart 
each way. They are pruned much 
more severely than apples, especially 
a year when the fruit is mostly killed. 
Peach yellows and peach borers are 
our greatest enemies. We have found 
no remedy for the yellows, but find 
that a paper tied closely around the 
trunk of the young trees the latter 
part of July is a great help in com- 
batting the borers. Unleached wood 
ashes applied at the same time has 





WHERE ROME BEAUTY GROWS TO PERFECTION 


The splendid lot of Rome Beauty apples shown above were picked from 
a tree on Shady Side farm of W. 8S. Starcher and Sons in Lewis county, W Va. 
Besides the 25 bushels in the sled, ten bushels were taken from the same 


tree later. 


The most perfect and beautiful specimen of Rome Beauty ap- 


ples we have ever seen, was handed to us at the Atlantic City national 
grange meeting and came from their orchard. For details see article on this 


page by G. C. Starcher. 


eighi bronze medals out of a possible 
82. Six of the eight were won by ap- 
ples from Shadyside farm, the home 
of the writer. 

Our farm lies in the red clay belt 
at an elevation of 1000 feet in the 
foothills of the Alleghany mountains. 
The orchards are all against the hill- 


sides preferably with a north or 
northeast exposure. Time has proved 
that 2 drouth does not injure the trees 
as much there as on other exposures. 
The same is true of the winds, winter 


reezing of both the fruit buds and 
the trunks of the young trees and the 
summer rains, In the preparation for 
planting we use about*the same care 
as for corn. Spring planting is gen- 
erally practiced, oné year trees being 
preferred and these headed at about 
30 inches. The trees are planted from 
25 to 30 feet apart each way. 

We have for a few years planted the 
young orchards in raspberries, allow- 
ing these-to remain four years and 
keeping up clean cultivation, then re- 
moving the berry buShes and planting 
cowpeas each year. We do not claim 
this is as good as to take no crop at 
all, but the berries are a very profit- 
able, crop and the trees make a much 
better growth than they do when the 
ground is sown to a grain crop as is 
too often done. Some pruning is 
done each year aS we never like to cut 
a large branch, and this can only be 
avoided by carefully watching the 
tree during the first few years. We 





It will interest all apple growers. 


also given very good results, but we 
never fail to combine with these the 
knife and wire. Clean cultivation is 
given in the spring and followed by 
cow peas. 

All these efforts prove in vain un- 
less the spray pump is used. Scab, 
blight, black-rot, caterpillar and cod- 
ling moth ruined the trees and apples 
while the curculio, brown-rot and 


THE 
NEW 








“APPLE INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN cs": 
Test it on Your Own Farm 
fora FULL MON F 





Poring Teeth are idea! for 
all kinds of cultivation— 
they vibrate in she soil, they 
break up 

the fine soi 
surface, they do not pack the 
soil but pick it up and let li ht 
and air, life and vigor into it. 
They do not merely plow 
through the land leavin te in 
ridges, but cultivate all the 
su leaving it fine and 
level. 


they must 
machinery. The vibration 
which makes them so valuable 
to the soil, makes it impossible 
to hold them securely by 

hand or foot. That is 


Ouitivator does its part. ‘O- 
tice the little wheels from 
which the sections hang See 
th on which they roll, 





position in which they 
aced, by the LOCK LE- 
which are within easy 









do not swing up out of the ground, : 
but are always doing thesame level cultivating. 
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OUR LIBERAL PROPOSITION 


We will send you a New American Onltivator 
on trial at our own expense, You needn’t even 
stand the freight. Simply send us a trial order 
for the New American Cultivator, and we willship 
one to your railroad station, freight prepaid. You 

n't pay us anything. We don’t ask you to make 
any Sepestt. You just take the Cultivator home, 
and use ita month FREE on yourown farm. Give 
it a good stiff test. Itivate with it just as if it 
was yourown. If you don’t find it exactly as rep- 
resented—if it don’t showup to be all we claim, 
take it to the railroad station, and tell the agent 
to ship it back to us at our expense. The use you 
have of it won’t cost you a penny. If the Oul- 
tivator is as resented, you can pay as suits your 
/e’1l allow you any reasonable time. 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY, 


(237 Hastings Street, 


We Sell the Entire Product of 
Our Factory Direct to Farmers 


If you want to try a New American on this offer 
of ours you ought to write to us at once. This di- 
rect-to-you, 30 days FREE test,and long-time terms 
plan is bringing us hosts of orders, and we are al- 
ready working overtime tosupply the demand. Our 
New American Cultivator Book tells the rest of the 
story about the New American Cultivator. And it 
tells all about the New Pian on which we are sell- 
tae it. Just say in a letter or on « postal card, 
“Send me your New Ouitivator Book,” and you 
will receive it by return mail, with full particu- 
lars about our liberal Free Test and On Time 

on. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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There are not so many new features, but lots 
of valuable old ones. 

You know the Success is the spreader that 
literally grew. Not the kind thatsome “genius” 
made in a day. Nearly 80 years developing. 

Its principles and its.making are right be- 
cause they have been proven to be right, 

That can't be said of all spreaders. 

Take strength, for an example, 

Weare not guessing at necessities when we 
put a larger axle in the Success than is foundin 
a A! reader. We know from experience. 

with frame. We make it of second 
growth white ashi. 

Not every builder appreciates the wrackin 
and jol that a spreader frame has to stan 
We do, we make it of just as tough materi- 
al and just as substantial! as is possible. 

And 80 on all the way through. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MFG. CO., 





We've demonstrated that the beater drive 
chain absolutely must be direct working to 
avoid breakage. Note the steel pin chain, 

The harpoon teeth on end of beater are a val- 
uable feature. They cut the straw and keep 
beater ends clean, 

Whatever feature you find on the Success, be 
sure that it isa necessary feature, Here are a 


‘ow: 
—Solid steel brace from axle ends to beater ends. 
—Force feed of bottom—locked going up or down hill 
—Adjustabie pulverizer—make fine or coarse a6 
wanted, be 


etc. 

These are not mere talking points. The Success is 
asp der of ou can appreciate every one 
of them if you've ever had experience with spreaders. 

The thing to dois to know them all or to know aay 
much about them all as bie before you pay. 

Our spreader book telis the story truthfully. It's 
yours for the asking, free. 


Box 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 































Special 
Buggy. 














H.C, 





how you get the benefit of this saving. 
I want to e 


every part of a vehicle; so that we can 


I Want to Send 


My Vehicle and Harness Catalogue 


money, don’t buy from me. 
Plan—to tell you of our legal bind- but a penny for a postal and will save you 
ing Two-Year Guarantee—how we will ship many dollars. 


It tells all about 
Srexrrr Hickory 
VEHICLES, how 
they are made, 
what they are 
thade of — how we 
devote one large 
building exclu- 
sively to making 
our Split Hickory 


How, by sepa 
rating this buggy 
PHELPS oe our — 

i} President Carr’ z ne, we are able to 
_e 2 mam minimize the cost 

of production, economize in handling, and 


lain to you how we carry, 
feady for finish, all sizes and varieties o 
prings, bodies, axles, tops, in fact, 


you, to your order, any vehicle that you 
want, just as you want it and ship it 
Dro: . 





I want to explain our liberal Thirty-Da 
Free Trial 


you any vehicle that you want, letting you 
carefully and thoroughly examine it, ride in 


. vehicles for the Consumer. I can help you 

it thirty days, give it any test you can, com mate a satisfactory selection, if you will 
tell me just what 

per cent more for, and if it is not, in every aad ape aahiebe 
you want. My eer- 
I will sell you a good Top Buggy for $35.00, vices and experience \/ 
guaranteed two years, and ship anywhere are at your command \\ 


pare it with goods that retail dealers ask 50 
way satisfactory, it costs you nothing. 


on Thirty Days’ Absolute Free Trial. 

We make Top Buggies all the way from 
$35.00 up to our famous $390.00 SPLIT 
HICKORY SPECIAL TOP BUGGY—a 


Yu FREE 


Don't put it off. 











It will cost you 







I have had years of experience building 


















Write me now—today. 







better buggy than you can buy anywhere at * 708 > 


retail for $75.00 and more—a good first-class 
family Surrey for $65.00, Runabouts, Driving 


Wagons, Phaetons, Stanhopes, Spring prepaid. 


Wagons, Pony Vehicles, Carts and over fifty 
different styles of Harness. 


Let me send you this big, free, 180-page 


Vehicle and, Harness Catalogue. Compare THE OHIO CARRIACE wre. co. 
Peet i, Ohio. 


my prices with others. If I can’t save you 
























H. C. PHELPS, President 












4 , Cincinnat 
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W.L.Douc.Las 


S32 k*32 SHOES, 


W.L. Dougias $4.00 Clit Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 
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DOUGLAS KES & SELLS MO. 

Mew SHOkS THAN ANY OTH. 
THE le 

to anyone who can 

ve this statement. 


factories 
infinite 


Ss 
fe 





.50 shoe. 
ougias St Made Shoes for 
jon, $2.50, i, $2.00, ‘School & 
50, $2, $1.75, $1.60 
A ike pa Oa: upon having W-L. Doug- 
oes. @ no substitute. None genuine 
without bis name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brasay. 
‘Write for Illustrated Catal og. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. N, Brockton, Mass, 


Ml BLIZZAR 
Hil 
Gate ha hay, 8t 
tes to any height! 
economical. Fully 
rite for particulars 
how te get a machine on trial. 











ENSILAGE 
— ee 











Send for new illustra- 

— catalog E. 
oseph Dicks Agricultural 

wa 8, Bex 33 Canton, 0. 

















7 doors that even a boy can 
~ without = yb et or wrench 
—no complica ape. 

Well Mapped. I non hoo oops = orm @ con- 
venient, | permanent 1 
aals to put ap, easy to get ensilage 


ut. 
Write for free Ainstrated - patna 
C, with experience of wu 


Economy Silo and Tank Ge. F Seeder, Md. 














able, Used byw. S. 
Recommend re ae eee 
tinuous opening 
goo ai Cypress, 
White Pi Hemlock. Also 
Silo ‘Filling “-..; % bang 
orse an owe#rs, 


- hreshers. Send for catalogs. 
HARDER MFG, CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


MAKE A GOOD INCOME 


| eng in bestnes for yourself. ie pes 
ve = 
ep 




















saved a little money and Bape 
rofitable Castanos. we can ow you ces 
meke more money in THE WELL DRILT. NG 3 T nee 
in any 
other way. business i ite infancy avd there is a 
pe 4 the drilling of Water, Oil and ells 
and deep blast holes for rock excavation. 
Write for No. F 23 a partic- 
and p of 


above 
star Drilling Machine Co.,!Akron, Ohio 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 


AN ADVERTISER 
Jour ade, in the olay reliable Ac A.” You 
bring you @ prompt reply and very 


than pF oun mak e with the same capital inves 








FARM ACTIVITIES 


the peach crop. We 
have been spraying for three years, 
twice each season, once just after the 
| bloom falls, and again two weeks 
Jater, always using the bordeaux as a 


scab destroyed 


fungicide, in connection with dis- 
parene as an insecticide. 

The results have been almost be- 

+ yond belief. What our fruit has done 


in the shows has already been men- 
tioned, but trees that had not borne a 
|;crop of salable apples for years have 
| produced two crops of No 1 apples the 
past two years and are again full of 
| strong buds. The moss is dead and 
gone from the branches, leaving them 
| as clean and sleek as young trees. The 
foliage instead of falling early in the 
fall, stays green till brought down by 
the hard frosts The apple-tree tent 
eaterpillar is almost a thing of the 
past. The codling moth does but lit- 
tle damage and the curculio has al- 
most disappeared from both peach 
and cherry fruits. Our 1905 crop of 
apples for No 1's, 2’s and 3’s averaged 
80 cents a bushel, while the peaches 
averaged $1.30. Our best varieties of 





apples are Baldwin, Mann, Golden 
Russet, Grimes, Golden, Stayman 
Winesap, York Imperial and Rome 
Beauty. See illustration preceding 
page for a load of Rome Beauty 
apples. 


—_ 


Farm Waterworks Easily Possible. 








One of the objections to farm life 
is the lack of conveniences about the 
home, compared to those easily pos- 
sible in city residences. The chief one 
is the lack of a supply of running 
water for the kitchen, bath room, 
sprinkling of lawn, putting out fires, 
etc. For many years it was thought 
that only the very wealthy farmers 
could have their own waterworks, it 
requiring either a large elevated tank 
|to give the necessary head, a large 
| storage tank on some elevated portion 
of the farm, or an expensive engine 
|to provide direct pressure. Recent in- 
| vestigations have made it easily pos- 
| sible for a man of moderate means to 
equip his house with all the conven- 
|fiences found in the city, including 
bath tubs, stationary’ wash _ stands, 
sinks, range boilers, laundry tubs, and 
the like. Then with a large, dry well 
or cistern some distance from the 
house the arrangement is complete. 

The complete equipment is now 
manufactured and consists, primarily, 
of a large pneumatic tank placed in 
the basement and provided with a 
force pump operated by means of a 
lever. The water can be taken from 
| the well almost any distance from the 
house by simply running a galvanized 
pipe 3 or 4 feet below the surface of 
the ground to the well. This- must be 
done far enough to be absolutely se- 
cure from the frost. The water can 
be forced anywhere about the build- 
ings. The plumbing arrangements 
can be provided by any plumb- 
ing establishment. 

Not only is the house thus provided 
with all conveniences of the city 
waterworks, but it is also protected 
largely from fire. Then, too, it is eas- 
ily possible to wash windows, sprin- 
kle the lawn, wash carriages or do 
any other work of similar character, 
work which under former conditions 
was dificult and often neglected. 

The average farm, house can be 
pretty completely equipped for about 
$120. An outfit costing this amount 
occupies but little space in the cellar, 
and 15 minutes pumping each day will 
be sufficient for ordinary requirements, 
Special pumps can be provided for any 
style of well or cistern and the pumps 
are made in various sizes to suit any 
requirements. If it is not convenient 
to locate the pump in the cellar it 
may be buried in the ground,—be- 
low the frést line. An automatic valve 
is provided so the proper* amount of 
air and water is always maintained. 
The complete outfit! consists of one 
pneumatic tank, one force pump, 
gauges, a‘fewspécial Connéction valves 











j together 


with. .pipes, ~.elbows, ete, 


-or six times a day. 


necessary for the proper connections. 
Where a large number of buildings 
are to be supplied, outfits costing as 
high as S800 are advised. 

An outfit recommended for supply- 
ing water to a stock or dairy farm 
eosts about $500, has a tank with a 
capacity of 2260 gallons. The pump is 
generally run by a windmill or gaso- 
line engine. For larger ranches, tanks 
with a capacity of 5000 gallons are 
recommended and cost to correspond. 

How large a tank any farmer needs 


depends upon circumstances. For the 
ordinary farm 20 gallons a day per 


capita is the usual amount consumed. 
A 300-gallon tank would, therefore, be 
ample for a family of five for two 


days. If the water is used for sprink- 
ling or for live stock, a great deal 
more will be required. Most of the 


manufacturers send complete _ in- 
structions with their outfits, so that 
there is no difficulty in installing them. 


— 


Jottings from the Farmers. 

Many farmers in my section do not 
consider as carefully as they should 
the question of watering horses during 
excessively hot weather. I water my 
working horses before each feeding 
time. During very hot weather, where 
my horses are doing heavy work, I 
give them water during the middle 
of each half day, that is, about 9.30 
am and 3.30 p m. I do-not believe 
@2n animal can be at hard labor five 
or six hours without a cooling drink 
of water during excessively hot weath- 
er and not suffer intensely. I think 
it is a good plan to give hard working 
horses a drink of cold, fresh water five 
Their shoulders 
should also be washed down at noon 
and at night after the harness is taken 
off. I do not believe any farmer will 
lose his time by giving special atten- 
tion to the horse, his best friend, in 
hot weather.—[W. H. Cale, Chemung 
County, N Y. 








In parts ‘of Germany the output of 
potatoes is so large that it cannot be 
sold, and potatoes are unsurpassed for 
feeding purposes for other crops. The 
only way in which the farmer can 
profitably dispose of his potatoes is 
by converting the starch into alcohol. 
Your statement that the German gov- 
ernment imposes no tax on manufac- 
tured alcohol is erroneous. The tax, 
to be sure, is not on the alcohol, but 
it is on the mash. The profit ob- 
tained from the alcohol is less than 
expected. Most farmers are satisfied 
if.the slop is clear profit. The benefit 
our farmers can derive from the in- 
creased manufacture of alcohol from 
corn and sorghum (potatoes cost too 
much here) would be a greater home 
demand in these grains, and a slight 
increase in the price.—[H. Winkel- 
man, New York. 


-— 
tl 


Stable Manure for Orchards—I have 
never used commercial fertilizers in 
an apple orchard. If the ground is 
teo poor to produce apples, there is 
nothing better than barnyard manure 
which answers every purpose, both 
for a mulch or for enriching the 
ground. In planting an apple orchard 
the ground should be farmed every 
year for about ten years growing such 
crops as potatoes, truck, etc, so that 
the ground will get manure as often 
as the crops will require it, and that 
will be sufficient for the growth of the 
apple trees and fruit. After that time 
the land may be seeded down and 
occasionally farmed and manured 
sufficietly to keep the land in a fertile 
econdition.—[Philip Harris, Columbia 
County, Pa. 








The Churn is often neglected. It 
is hard to keep clean, but this must 
be done if the best results are ex- 
pected. Scalding them out with steam 
as often as possible is desirable and 
where the-steam is not available fhe 
very. hottest.of water should be used. 














Five Interesting Poultry Experiments 


Cc. J. HUNN. 





At Cornell university, three flocks 
of fowls have been under experiment 
for nearly a year, to determin, th 
relative merits of wet and dr mei 
feeding for egg production. | 
this time, they have been fed a 
same kind of food, differing , 


the method by which it was p 
The first pen was fed a grain mixtyya 
of corn, oats and wheat at night » 1d 
morning, with soft, moist ground food 
mixture at noon. The second as 
fed the same grain, but the g ound 
food was dry, being placed in a 
per, from which the hens were 4). 
lowed to help themselves most of the 
afternoon. The third pen was giver 
the same food, with free access to ree 
dry, ground food at all times, but wit, 
grain only at morning. No pen had 
been fed dry mash before th: 


hop- 


exper- 
iment began. Three-year-old White 
Leghorns of a vigorous charact 
were used. All the pens 





through with a very slight mortality. 
At present, those given wet mash are 
clearly in the lead in egz productio) 
This may be due in part to the fact 
that the hens were not brought up ox 
dry food, as chickens. The actua 
per dozen of the eggs has not as 
been figured out, for the rec: 
the whole year, which ends in July, 
are not yet available. , 
Four pens of cockerels and two pens 
of pullets are being experimented with 
to determine the function of grit. 


st = 


Some are given whole grit, others grit 
in the form of a meal. Others no grit, 
neither whole nor ground. The appear- 


ances now would indicate that fowls 
must have lime in some form, in ad- 

dition to that which they get 
food. For this need, cracked ster 
shells, old plaster, ete, should be fed 
_For nearly a year’ two flocks of 
White Leghorns have been used in 
an experiment to determine th t 
of egg production when the fowls have 
a yard of alfalfa or the bare ground 
to run on. Other points also involved 
are the number of eggs and the health 
4 


of the fowls. The results after 1 
months show that those fowls having 


the alfalfa pasturage ate mor: : 
were in better health, laid more eggs 
and with a smaller cost per dozen of 
eggs. 

The New York state gas heated col- 
ony houses for the rearing of chick- 
ens have proved so successful that a 
bulletin is in preparation, to be issued 
within a few weeks, giving details of 
construction. By the use of these 
houses, chickens are reared in flocks 
of 150 to 200 instead of 50. Because 
these houses may be used for the 
chicks in summer, the pullets in the 
fall and for the laying hens during 
the winter, there is no idle 
By the use of gas heat, the burners are 
not attended to every day, as with ker- 





capital. 


osene lamps. The five-gallon tank is 
filled once every two or three weeks, 
there are no wicks to be trimmed, and, 
in. fact, very little attention is needed 
from one week’s end to the other. The 
colony house is built with the view to 
save lumber and simplify construction. 
It provides the largest amount of 
head room, for convenience during 
work. The idea of the gas heated col- 
ony house was first introduced and 
worked out four years ago by White 

county. 


and Rice of Westchester 
Since that time, it has been improved 
and developed by the poultry depart- 
ment of the university, from which 
it now goes before the public. 

In order to test the comparativ« 
fects of glass and cloth windows in 
poultry houses, two houses, § feet 
square, 6% feet high in front and 3 
feet high in the rear, were built of 
matched boards covered with building 
paper. In one house, a glass window 


ef- 















used; in the other only cloth. 
Fifteen Brown Leghorn pullets were 
placed in each house. _ Temperature, 
moisture, and density of sunlight rec- 
ords were taken two or thrée times 
each day. Up to the present time, 
the results show that the house with 
loth form of window and ventila- 
vas only 1 to 2 degrees lower than 


was 


the 
tion 


the glass windowed houses, even in 
middle winter. Sunlight was about 
three times as dense in the glass win- 
dowed house. At the same time, this 
glass house was much damper and 
the air less wholesome. Four pullets 
died in the house with the glass wine 
dow in the first four months, Up to 
the present time, there has been no 
mortality in the house with the cloth 
window. This latter house has also 
produced most eggs 





Remarkable Laying Records. 


In a laying contest recently closed 
at Rockdale, Australia, 50 pens of six 


fowls each competed, only one pen 
made a record of less than 900 eggs or 
an average of 150 eggs per hen. The 
ten leading pens were: Black Or- 


pingtons 243, White Leghorns 240, Mi- 
norcuas 237, Black Orpingtons 237, 
White Leghorns 234, Black Orpingtons 
930, White Leghorns 228, Black Or- 


pingtons 226, Silver Wyandottes 222, 
Brown Leghorns 219, Langshans 218, 
The hens in the first 18 penselaid 20% 
eggs or more per hen. In the next 
eight pens there was above 19) cggs 


per hen and below 200; in the next 12 
pens between 180 and 190. Only five 
pens were below 170 eggs. per hen. 

As usual in such contests great va- 
riation is exhibited in the records of 
various pens. This is due to the breed- 
ing and points out the valuable lesson 
that the method of breeding has far 
more to do with egg production than 
the breed itself. Black Orpingtons are 
first and next to last, forty-ninth, be- 
sides being scattered in various posi- 
tions on the test. The breed averages 
were as follows: 6 Mincoras 237 eggs 
per hen, 6 Langshans 218, 6 Black 
Hamburgs 216, 6 R C White Leghorns 
207, 12 S C White Leghorns 202, 78 R 
C White Leghorns 201, 78 Black Or- 
pingtons 197, 12 R C Brown Leghorns 
185, 96 Silver Wyandottes 184. 

FEEDING RECORD-BREAKING LAYERS. 


Breakfast was given in the winter 
about an hour and in. the summer 
about two hours after daylight, and 
consisted of mash, made as follows: 
Pollard, about three parts (more or 
less according to quality); chaffed 


green lucerne or chaffed white clover, 
the latter for choice, from 15 to 30% 
(when neither of these are obtainable, 
bran was used); maize meal about 
5%. This was mixed each morning 
with boiled liver, and the soup there- 
from, care being taken to see that 


POULTRY 

















A PREMIUM HEN. 

This Rhode Island Red hen won 
first prize at a recent show in Boston. 
The Rhode Island Red is becoming 
more popular in many parts of the 
west. 
he food was not too dry. Three times 
a week a quantity of rough meadow 
grass and white clover was thrown 
into the runs, not so much as green 
food, but to keep the hens busy 
scratching, and to act as covering for 
the otherwise hot, bare sand. As the 
afternoon feed, good sound wheat was 
given at about 4 o’clock. 

No general rule was observed as to 
the quantity of food. Each pen was 
given as much as the hens would pick 
up clean—no more—and to be quite 
sure of this I went round several times 
to see that each lot had had their fill. 
I soon got to know, however, which 
ones were the big eaters (and the dif- 
ference in the quantity consumed by 





s0me as against others of the same 
breed- was really surprising.) The 
only exception to this practice was 


that in the winter an extra handful 
was added to the evening ration for a 
daylight “picking’’ next morning. The 
grit boxes were cleaned out every 
week and a fresh supply given. 
er 


Australian Hens Break Records. 





In spite of lower prices for eggs 
and higher cost of feed during the 
fourth annual laying contest recently 
ended at Hawkesbury college, Aus- 
tralia, than in the third, there was a 
surplus of nearly $1200 over the to- 
tal cost of feed, only a few dollars 
less than the previous year when 
fewer eggs were laid in winter when 
prices were high. 

There were 100 pens, each contain- 
ing six birds. The winning pen, 
White Leghorns, made an average of 
235 eggs per hen, a total of 1411 eggs 
during the 12 months; secomd pen, 
Silver Wyandottes, averaged 217, to< 











HARVESTING GRASS ON A PENNSYLVANIA FARM 





This interesting picture was taken on the fine farm of Robert 8S. Seeds 


of Huntingdon county, Pa. 


a second year’s cutting. 


The grass was unusually 
It was thoroughly covered with manure in Jan- 


heavy and shows 


uary. The following spring the grass was turned down and the field put 
into corn which gave an unusual yield. Mr Seeds says it was better than 
Where he usually applied the manure early in the spring just before he put 


in the crop. 
twice than it was formerly. 
coats of manure directly on the sod. 
this belief, 


He further says it was better even after it had been cropped 
He is a thorough believer in putting heavy 


He says the results justify him in 


In this particular case, the fleld cut'as fine hay as ever grew. 


AND BEES 


tal 1303; third, Imperials, averaged 
208, total 1251; fourth, White Leg- 
horns, average 207, total 1251; fifth, 
Golden Wyandottes, average 203, total 
1222, In all, seven pens averaged 200 
eggs or more; the next nine averaged 
between 190 and 200; the next ten be- 
tween 180 and -190. 

Of the leading 25 pens, seven were 
White Leghorns, four each Silver Wy- 
andottes and Brown Leghorns, two 
each Imperials, Black Orpingtons, and 
one each Golden Wyandottes, Black 
Hamburgs, Andalusians, and Buff 
Leghorns. It is also interesting to 
note that White Leghorns not only 
were first, but last, and that they rank 
at irregular intervals all down the 
list. The same is true of Silver Wy- 
andottes, which rank second, eighty- 
second and various intervening num- 
bers. From all this it follows that 
the breed is of less consequence than 
the breeding, since ten different 
breeds are among the leading 25 pens. 
It is also worth noting, if our memory 
is correct, that the winner this year 
also won last year. 

BREED AVERAGES IN LAYING CONTEST. 

Some interesting results of the lay- 
ing contest are the average number 
of eggs laid per hen by the various 
breeds: Twelve Imperial 200, 6 Black 
Hamburg 197, 12 Langshan 184, 42 S 
C Brown Leghorn 179, 12 Andalusians 
179, 12 Golden Wyandottes 178, 12 R 








C White Leghorns 173, 6 Faverolle | 
173, 24. Buff Leghorns 171, 18 R 
C Brown Leghorns 169, 120 § 


C. White Leghorns 167, 120 Silver 
Wyandotte 165, 114 Black Orpington 
158, 30 Buff Orpington 157, 12 White 
Wyandotte 149, 
Buff Wyandotte 146, 


vot 6 Campine 146, 
6 Ancona 132. . 


-— 


Transferring from Odd Sized Frame Hives. 


BY BEEDOM. 





One of the many difficulties met 
with in bee-keeping is that of trans- 
ferring from an old hive to a new one, 
especially if the frames are of un- 
usual size and shape, or have become 
broken. Some not equal to the task 
never make the attempt. If the bees 
dwindle out and the art of extracting 
wax is not known, the old comb and 
hive are thrown away. This is equiv- 
alent to throwing away a well filled 
pocketbook. As there is a right and 
a wrong way to do everything, I will 
give the right way as suggested by 
several New England bee keepers. 

One apiarist advises as follows: 
Never begin such work until the bees 
have thoroughly filled the comb. Usu- 
ally an old hive is turned bottom up, 
and as you want to get each comb out 
whole, one side of the hive is cut out, 
or,-as the hive is of no more use, you 
can saw and split it up until the whole 
comb is exposed to view. Beginning 
at one side each sheet of comb is cut 
out and fitted inte the new frame. As 
each one is removed bees should be 
driven back with smoke. All worker 
comb and iarge pieces of same should 
be saved, and securely fitted into the 
new frame. If any holes are left the 
bees will be apt to fill them with drone 
comb. 

Brood should be put in the center 
with honey filled and dry combs on 
the outside. If there is not comb 
enough to fill the hive, make up the 
shortage with full frames of new foun- 
dations. Now put the bees in and 
place the hive on the old stand. 
Should the comb appear patchy or too 
rough it can be evened up when empty 
of brood. Use only string, for when 
the bees have securely fastened the 
old comb the string can be cut out. 

Another bee keeper writes in a-very 
similar manner, but does not destroy 
the hive and works more gently. He 
states: I turn the hive upside down 
and run a long knife around the four 
sides. He then proceeds about as did 
the first party, but winds up as fol- 
lows: During the process I kill the 
old queen and introduce the best>-one 
I can find. 


18 Minorea 147, 12° 














A Crazy Hen 


eaten alive with lice can’t lay eggs, 
and is a most wretchedly unprofit. 
able bird. Instant Louse Killer in 


the nests, on the roosts and in the 
dusting places will work wonders in 
restoring peace and harmony. The 
egg basket will show better and the 
flock will do better ia every way. 


Instant 
Louse Killer 


(Pewder or Liquid) 


costs little to use and does much. 
It kills lice on stock and ticks on 
sheep. It destroys bugs on cucumber, 
Squash and melon vines, cabbage 
worms, slugs on rose bushes: is harm- 
less when applied to eatable plants, 
Instant Louse Killer is the original 
powder Louse killerput upin round 
caus with perforated top. Besure of 
the word “Instant.” Seethatitison 
the can—there are over 25 imitations, 


1 Ib. 25c. {ait on Canada 


and extreme 
3 Ibs. 60e. | west and South. 


If your dealer cannot supp! u 
we will forward 1 Ib. by seal ota 
press, prepaid for ssc. Seld om a 
written guarantee, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


























We keep ev- 
erything in the 


| Y 
INE—Fencing, Feed, Incu« 


tock, Brooders—anything— 


eo 


it’s our business, Call or let us send you 
our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it's worth en 9 

Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street, New 


ork City. 


Big Bee Book 


ABC of Bee Culture, 500 pages, il- 
lustrated. Everything about the busi- 
— $1. zo pesipa. v —p 60 page 

wi Sampie copy ee paper 
free. Send postal. 


The A. L. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHI, 












|BORROWED BOOKS 


Like borrowed alwaye e 
ance, to borrower and lender ‘They 
cause of « break in friends’ Really 
there's no need of borrowing books in days 
when you can buy them so c iy. 
ke large clear type, in good bindings. 
Well send you a com 


Orange Judd Co., 439 Lafayette S' ‘ew York, 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago. Springhela, Mass 
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Expert Opinions 


On Barley as a Feed 
For Horses 


Patrick Henry wisely says ‘‘I know no guide but the lamp of experience,”* 
What you know from experience in your daily affairs you have found to be a 
pretty safe guide to follow, have you not? What such men as Professors Shaw, 
Henry and Potts know about “Feed and feeding” is not only from experience, but 
also from concentrated study and special devotion to this important subject for the 

urpose of learning how to feed and what to feed to produce the greatest returns at 

west cost. Therefore their experience is the safest guide those of lesser ex- 
perience can follow. 

Professor Shaw says :—‘‘Experience of years has convinced me that for building hard 
flesh,bone and tissue successfully and economically, barley should be a part of the ration fed te 
horses,especially farm and draft horses.” 

Professor Henry says:—‘‘The use of barley will become mote ral f 
horses and all stock when its value and special odvantages are better seen. alThe digestible 

rotein in barley is ater than in corn; it has less oil than oats orcorn and more carbohydrates 
than oats, The Arabs maintain their horses solely on this grain,” 

Professor Potts says:—‘Baricy is the best cereal for horses with the ib} ti 
pobeeoe an Berbers in North Africa feed it with excellent results while the Arabs tee it 
exclusively. 


Schumacher’s Stock Feed 


is the only stock teed sold which contains barley, 
three experts have found through life-times of experience to be so all-important in a feed ration 
—corn and oats in correct proportion. Properly balanced, finely ground and kiln-dried— 
as in Schumacher’s Stock Feed—these three cereals form a ration that will effect 2 saving of 
over 20 per cent and produce 50 per cent better results when fed to horses, dairy cows, market 
cattle, hogs and sheep. ‘ 

Professor Shaw says:—‘‘The grinding alone adds 20 per cent to the digestibility.2’ 

When such mien as Henry, Shaw and Potts recommend feeding such grains (finely 
ground) as compose Schumacher’s Stock Feed, is it not wisdom to follow their advice and 
give this feed a practical test? Besides you can save money and produce more work, more 
milk, more flesh, ‘Try it. If your dealer does not sell it, write to us. : 


It also contains the other two cereals these 











CATTLE AND SWINE 




















American Cereal Company, Chicago, II]. 
S ) 


World’s Champion Cow 


The Guernsey cow here illustrated has proved herself the biggest butter producer in 
the world. This letter tells the story. 
“ Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 12, 1906. 


My Guernsey cow, Yeksa Sun- 
beam, No. 15439, holds the 
World’s record for a yearly but- 
ter-fat production, having made 
in a year 857.15 pounds of butter- 
fat.» She also made 149208 
pounds of milk testing 5.75% 
, fat; this is the largest amount of 
\ Ba Sp, milk produced in a year by any 
we ie Guernsey cow. 
The butter exhibited from my farm was awarded FIRST PRIZE over all 
at the State Dairymen’s Convention at Waukesha, Wis., fk E 97% points. 


I use the United States Cream Separator,”of which I have three 
on as many farms. Frep RIETBROCK.” 
Don’t miss the point ot this story: GOOD Cows and the 


U. §. CREAM SEPARATOR 


‘is a combination that means biggest profit todairymen. You feed your 

cows to produce rich milk, and to get the most butter-fat from that 
milk you need a U.S, Cream Separator because_it_ Holds the WORLD'S 
RECORD for CLEAN SKIMMING. 


Our new, handsome 1906 catalogue tells a.. aoout the U. $.~ Read it before you put 
any money into a cream separator. Just write us, “Send catalogue num 
“6”, You'll get one by return mail. . Better lay enis p-per dos n and write us 
now while you think of it. 


s¥ VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


: Bellows Falls, Vermont 


c Fighteen centrally located distributing warehouses throughout the United States 
and Canada. Prompt delivery. 436 













A Book of Verses 
Underneath the Bough 


to keep the boys and girls interested and contented on 
the farm. A few good books of standard fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, etc., as well as the technical rura! books, that 
tell how to make the farm more profitable, ought to be in 
every subscriber's home. Write a postal for our complete 
e » ORANGE JUOD COMPANY ,439 Lafayette Btreet, 
New York. Marquette Bidg., Chicago. Springfield, Mass, 


out scar. 


4 
Or. 8.d. 
Enosb Falis, 




















Continues toBe the onereliable 
remedy for Spavins, Ring- 
bones, Curbs, Splints and 


all forms mess. 
KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE 
onto ie ottle, 6 for $6 an 


















“| SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.” 


write to an advertiser for’ 





THRIETY FARMERS sect i 
Sat east Nae oauets and Stanty of tend 


tw yee begin every letter you 

with the words above, you willbe suretogetaprompt | at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive 
answer and exceptionally good treatment from @ur hlets. will pe, nent free BOR lication to State 
adv. Board of Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 


ves rane 


“4 $Eaent 
‘ .. a wire 


Guernsey Cattle Men Convene. 





About 40 members were present at 
the 27th annual business meeting of 
the American Guernsey cattle club 
last week in New York city. The bus- 
iness that elicited most discussion was 
that relating to the advanced register. 
The motion covering this is epitom- 
ized as follows: From May 16, 1906, 
owners shall pay expenses of testing 
candidate cows through the club, all 
payments to be made before -certifi- 
cate is issued; that fees be paid to the 
club office, $5 with the application; $5 
on completion of the test if the ani- 
mal qualifies; the secretary shall not 
accept records unless fee is received 
within one month of the day the rec- 
ord begins. The revised constitution 
and by-laws were voted on and ac- 
cepted. As officers, Pres William H. 
Cadman and Sec William H. Caldwell 
of Peterboro, N H, were re-elected. 
The vice-presidents were E. T. Gill of 
New Jersey and A. J. Cassatt of Penn- 
sylvania. Two new members were 
elected on the executive committee, 
namely, Edward Michener of Pennsyl- 
vania and S. M. Shoemaker of Mary- 
land. 

The 





secretary-treasurer’s report 
shows a gain of 15 members and a 
loss of six during the year; importa- 


tions from Europe of 11 bulls and 161 
cows, a total of 172 animals and a 
large increase in the volume of busi- 
ness in all departments during the 
fiscal year. The herd register records 
the highest number of animals dur- 
ing any year in the club’s history: 
Bulls registered 911 against 763 last 
year; cows 1759 against 1353; total 
2670 aganst 2116 which was the high- 
est previous record, against 554 dur- 
ing the 12 months. During the year 
2360 animals were transferred, against 
2012 last year, which was more than 
200 higher than in the fiscal year 194. 

The advanced register shows that a 
Guernsey first produced  butterfat 
enough under public supervision to be 
equivalent to 1000 pounds of butter in 
@ year. A summary of the register’s 
records also shows out of 410 animals 
only 31 which produced less than 
6000 pounds milk in a year. Between 
6000 and 8000 there were 18 animals; 
between 8000 and 10,000, 137; between 
10,000 and 12,000, 43; above 12,000, 11. 


Four of these last exceeded 14,900 
pounds. In butterfat 224 animals 


ranged below 400 pounds, the lowest 
being 250.5; 125 more came under 600 
pounds; 49 additional under 600 
pounds; seven more under 700 pounds, 
and five above this figure. One of 
these last exceeded 800 pounds. In 
the percentage of butterfat only two 
out of the 410 were below 4%; the 
next 37 ranged up to 4.5%; the next 
144 up to 5%; 152 more up to 5.5%; 61 
up to 6%, and 14 above this percen- 
tage. During the year 129 cows and 
14 bulls qualified for the advanced 
register. On May 1, 138 cows owned 
by 33 breeders were under club in- 
spection as candidates. 





Sheep Shearing—Sheep shearing 
machines are a great improvement over 
hand work both in cleanliness of clip- 
ping and in the time required for each 
animal. It requires some skill to 
keep these clippers sharp. Upon this 
much of the success and ease 
with which these machines are 
handled depends. It is necessary to 
know how to handle a sheep while 
clipping it. A man who has had con- 
siderable experience in shearing sheep 
by hand will understand this part of 
the work and can usually handle a 
machine clipper with great ease. One 
man and @ boy with a machine can 
handle about twice as many sheep in 
a day as is customary when they are 
hand+sheared. . I have had six years’ 
experience with several kinds of 
sheep’ and*find that dirty, sandy sheep 
are very hard to shear with a machine 
jas the clippers soon get dull. Every 
| purchasenvef:.a «sheep shearing ma- 

chine should get a good sharpener 
; with AROT.'° Li Springer, 








Bacon Type of Hogs Favored by Packer, 





The packers are giving consia. 
attention to the subject of bacon 
Swift & Company of Chicago ay, 
tically ready to indorse the larg 
lish Yorkshire swine for Ameri: a 
farm conditions, and to that enq pri 
had prepared an open letter ; lative 
to this breed. Following is an ob. 
stract: 

Continued experience has «, 
strated that the lard type hog } 
undoubtedly the most profitab}, Pept 
the corn belt, may not in al) pics 
give the farmer of the eastern 
northwestern states the largest je 
returns. In the latter sections, Pi 
feeds are of such character that they 
tend rather to the production of }ea) 
meat than of fat in excess, it is very 
difficult to develop the lard ty pe 
hog. At the same time, these ¢, 5. 
tures will produce a class of ine 
admirably suited for certain markers 

A high degree of excellence in pa. 
con production in Denmark, Great 
Britain and Canada, where the sup- 
ply of feed is similar to the north. ' 
western states, demonstrates the de. 
sirability of handling the baco: 



































here 





type 


of hog. 
Until] recently, our domestic mar- 
kets demanded heavier meats than 


those called for by the British con- 
sumer. The latter has wanted lighter, 
leaner meats finished at early weights 
In the last ten years our hom: 

kets have undergone a decid ind 
permanent change. The most itical 
American trade is now calling for 
practically the same grade of hams 
and bacon as demanded by th: 

ish consumer. Thus we tur: 
bacon hog to fill the requir: 

The ideal bacon hog must be 

and even throughout. Th 
should have an even covering 
running % to 1% inches in thi 
evenly laid from the crest of t! eck 
to the tail head. 

As to the cost of producing ba 
hogs: Numerous experime 
Canadian experiment stations have 
shown that under their conditio ba- 
con hogs cost no more per pound to 
produce than hogs of the lard 
Minnesota and North Dakota having 
conditions the same as Canada, results 
will be the same, so the farmers in 
the northwestern states, where nitrog- 
enous feeds are abundant and cheap, 
can produce hogs at a cost which will 
compare favorably with the cost in 
the corn belt. 

We are satisfied it will pay hog rais- 
ers everywhere, not producing pure 
bred animals, but hogs for maixet 
only, to introduce some bacon type 
blood in.their herds, It is a well 
known fact that where corn has been 
fed continuously for generations, 
swine have become deficient in 
and muscle. In such cases, it will 
pay to use bacon type sires for one or 
two crosses, The most desirable cross, 
if a cross be desired, is with a York- 
shire boar and a Berkshire sow The 
large improved Yorkshire has many | 
qualities to reccommend him as the I 
ideal bacon type hog: First, his color 
is the best; white hogs dress out P 
cleaner and yield more attractive car- * 
casses than hogs of other breeds 
They are remarkably prolific. York- 
shire dams are good mothers; hence 
we find the young pigs are started so 
well in life that, at eight weeks old 
they should be heavier than pigs ©! 
other breeds. 
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done 


Indigestion—A. B., New York, has 4 
horse that is well fed, yet he keeps 
very thin in flesh. What can be done 
for him? Give four quarts of good 
oats at a feed three times a day and 
12 pounds good hay during 24 hours. 
Water before feeding. Also mix four 
ounces each of sulpHate of iron and 
nitrate of potassium. Divide into 24 
doses. Give one at night in a Pran 
mash until all are taken. 























Gatch the Infection of cleanly prac- 
tise in the poultry yard and the hens 
will catch it too. 


. ee - —.— 8 wile eee 4. ~ 


















cieveland Cream Sep. [al01 


Direct vou 


Reasons WEyiitt 


4 Cleveland 


You we heme Foy nning separator 
5 Onovaion is is She ently ali ball- 
bearing separator mad 


You want an eas, cleaning separatorandthe 
Cleveland is the first separator and ee ont ¥ 
ie 


- 10 thas uses aluminum inits skimming 
The only metal that milk will not stick 
>. Nocoating to wear off. Non-corrosive, non- 


M sisonous. The metal reco; 
tists for cooking utensils. 
You want a long lived rator and the 
Cleveland bas the fewest paris of any separa- 
: yr made and gets resulis at slowest speed. 
Fe wer parts, less wear, less repairs, The 
- ey is a guaranteed perfect skimmer. 
ant to save money and the Cieveland 
a. th he eonly high grade se mim thatissoldat 
a reasonable price. An ell let you prove 
this for yourself before you investone cent by 
trying @ Cleveland on your own farm. No 
money inadvance, Ourcatalog tells you how to 
get a Cleveland and save money. Write for it, 
THE CLEVELAND CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
Dopt. D, 62 Michigan Ave., H. W., Cleveland, 


ICKMORES 


GALL CURE 


is sold by all dealers 
and the As. Piva the 


by scien- 











today for é 

Horse Book, fllustraved, “aD Bipkmore B 

Sample box Gall Cure for 10 cents to pay . 
ers. = 


postage on both. Sold 
more Gall Cure Go,, Box 909 0ld Town, Maine, 








DON'T 

LET 

HiM 

BUFFER 

SEND ¥ 

Te-DA 3 PACKAGE 

ABSOLUTELY wit cure any ees 
PURE = Bin money will be 

Me Ve $7 PAOKAGE will 

PERMANENT cure ordinary cases, 


Bent post paid on 
receipt wean 


AVE AATF cen. 


-# 
NERAL 
Fourth mL 
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WeMake 6 nv 
mek “Low-Down” Milk W 
Send your name, and let us tell you about 
PARSONS “* LOW-DOWM” WAGON WORKS, Eariville, Wt. ¥. 





The Best Investment on the 
Don’t b a high 

Farm mnaching. Wh ‘hen ‘et he Sen . 

all the pao in from @0 to 3 +6 .aa- 

utes. 60,000 in successful o Seaton 

Does not mix water with miik. 
Write for full particulars. 

SUPERIOR CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 
89 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich 


MATHTO HEAVES | NEWTON'S 


eave ano Coven Cuns 
8; for Wind and Throat 
GUARANTEED ys 4 Spesite tr Windang 


ary practice, 14 years on the 
its worth. 












ead fer booklet of endorsements. 
THe Newros REMEDY CO., Toledo, Onio 


a 


_See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





The Earliest Crop for Dairy Feeding. 


PBOF C. F., DOANE, U & DEPT OF AGBI. 





Among dairymen who soil instead 
of pasture their herd, rye is perhaps 
the best known and most popular of 
the early crops grown for this pur- 
pose. It owes its popularity partiaily 
to the fact that it is large enougM for 
| feed earlier in the spring than any 
| other crop which farmers have been 
able to grow on all classes of soils, 
and partially to a misconception -of 
its actual value as a feed for dairy 
cows. There is a belief, which might 
also be called a superstition, among 
many dairymen, that any fresh, green 
feed commonly given to stock is 
more valuable for milk production 
than any of the winter feeds. This 
belief is undoubtedly a relic of the 
time when cows received a decidedly 
unbalanced ration of dry feeds, and 
from this feed were turned in the 
spring on a good pasture, which is the 
best of all feed and a nearly bal- 
anced ration. The results were so 
pronounced that the conclusion was 
naturally drawn that any green for- 
age crop was better than all dry feeds. 

This belief has made the earliest 
possible green crop for spring feed- 
ing naturally welcome and rye has 
been almost universally adopted as a 
profitable forage crop. Only a few 
tests of its feeding value, compared 
with other representative feeds, have 
been made. Ryé has been used as a 
soiling crop at the Maryland experi- 
ment station every year since the sta- 
tion was started, but only compara- 
tively recently has a good opportu- 
nity for testing its feeding value of- 
fered, as in the spring, before the rye 
was ready for cutting, the odds and 
ends of feeds left over from the win- 
ter have been given to the herd, and 
this has afforded a poor basis for 
comparison. 

Recently, however, the herd was fed 
on corn silage up to fhe time for cut- 
ting rye. and as this offered a chance 
for comparison, the milk yields, before 
and after beginning the feeding of 
the rye, were kept for one week. The 
comparative results are necessarily 
given in three divisions, as the cows 
prior to the feeding of the rye had 
been used in other feeding tests. 

If rye were a feed superior to si- 
lage, it should certainly show the fact 
in an increased milk yield, especially 
when the grain ration is kept up to 
the amount fed while the cows receive 
silage. But instead of the expected 
increase, there was a sudden and de- 
cided decrease in the milk flow. 

The only possible explanation is, 
that the rye was so much less valu- 
able than the silage as a dairy food 
that it was largely responsible for the 
loss in milk. This is emphasized by 
the fact that out of the 20 cows 


THE BUTTER COW 





. ent breeds, 


whose records were kept, 18 fell off 
in their milk, and the other two 
made very little gain. It seems that 
the value of green rye has been much 
over-estimated and that it would be 
much more profitable to provide si- 
lage enough to carry up to a time 
when better feed than rye could be 
obtained. 


A Plea for Better Dairy Nerds. 


PROF H. E. VAN NORMAN, PA AGRI COL. 





A report of a year’s production of 
fat and milk by a Jersey herd prompts 
the expression of opinion given below 
which in my opinion is equally appli- 


cable to all the dairy breeds. I be- 
lieve that breeders who are able to 
give a year’s milk record, with a com- 
posite fat test, for at least six milk- 
ings each month, are in a position to 
sell their bull calves at a price that 
will pay to raise every one whose 
dam has made 275 pounds or more of 
fat in a year. 

Breeders should seek to get bull 


calves from such cows as these, in the 
hands of dairymen who are keeping 
grade or scrub cows, and by making 
the price as low as will give a small 
profit over and above actual cost of 
raising, they can do much to stimu- 
late the use of pure bred dairy sires 
on common cows, by the dairyman 
who looks only at the dollars and 
cares nothing for the color or breed 
of his cows. 

There are a great many good cows 
whose yearly production amounts to 
275 pounds fat, yet their breeding is 
not such as to command the interest 
of, or high price from a breeder of 
registered stock, the calf of such a 
cow sold for $5 above the cost of raising 
him until the day he is sold, would 


often make a record that would 
add to the popularity of the dairy 
grade, and likewise the demand for 


sires from that breed. 
Notwithstanding the great interest 

of the breeders, feeders and general 

purpose farmers, in the magnificent 


exhibit of breeding animals of the 
several beef breeds, at the Interna- 
tional stock show held in Chicago 


each fall, it has been well said that it 
is the exhibit of “car load lots,” of 
grades that has arrested the attention 
of the mass of feeders. 

The idea of owning or breeding 
fancy animals, comes only as an un- 
attainable dream for men in their 
circumstances. But when these same 
men crowd the open pens and see 
car loads of grade steers of the differ- 
it occurs to them that 
they might own a sire and _ raise 
steers from some of their cows that 
would be a big step in advance of 
those in the home yard, thus it 
created a demand for pure bred sires 
from the beef breeds. 








The crop was a 











HARVESTING THE OATS CROP IN. CENTRAL NEW YORK 


One of the enterprising farmers in central New York is J. D. Phillips of 
Seneca county. He conducts a smail dairy and devotes considerable atten- 
tion to farm crops in general. The picture shown 
American Agriculturist camera in Mr Phillips’ oat’ 

very good one and turned out a splendid lot of feed and 
clean bright straw which is used liberally by his live stock. 


ve was caught by 
th ‘July of last year. 
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TUBULAR) 


Sha 


CREAM SEPARATOF 


as 


w yu you buy a bad separator besnaee 
he agent is a “good fellow?” Some 
ponels do. They should read this. 


if You Have a Brand 
New Separator 


not a Tubular, put it in a sarees. 
@ guarantee Tu te 
make enough mae "Dutton 
than any other separator, and 
from the same milk, to pay 25 
} od cemt yearly interest on 
eircost. You test them free 
side by side. Your decision is final, 
Carnegie is using investments 
ing 6 per cent; here is a guarantees 
25 per cent to you. The waist low 
supply can—simple bowl—ertclosed, 
self-olling gears—are found only on 
Tubulars. talog T-100explains it. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
i, 


WEST CHESTER Pa 
TORONTO, CAN. : 





Oure the lameness and 

remove the bunch withoat qeesring 33 
horse—have the part looking just as it 
before the blemish came. 
Fleming's Spavin Cure (Liquid) 
is a special remedy for soft ont ay 
blemishes — Bog AT 3 
Splint, Curb, Capped Hock, ete. It is nel 

ali iniment nor asimple blister, ‘eet 6 Pomedy 
unlike any other—doesn’t im anc can 
be imitated. Easy to use, only a little Ag 
quired, and your money back if it ever falls, 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
desoribes and illustrates all kinds of blem- 
ishes, and gives you the information yos 
onght to have before ordering or buying any 
kind of a remedy. Matled free if you write, 
FLEMING BROS, ome, 

291 Union Stock Yards, Chieage, LiL. 








SECURITY 
GALL CURE 


POSITIVELY CURES 


SORE SHOULDER 


SORE NECKS OR BACKS ON 


HORSES *= MULES 


tT. CURES THEM ANYWAY. 
i HARNESS, UNDER SADDLE OR 10L8 
#7 BOT SQLO Im TOUR TOWN WE Wht SEND TOW 


SAMPLE. if you send ve 
FREE trenemect your seater. 
Put up in 26c, 50c and $1.00 Cane 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 

Security Remeoy Co 
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Row Is the Time to Clip Horses. 
At the present time more horses are being cli through- 
out the country Saas ever before. bnemens en horse own- 

ize the factthat horses should beclipped 
Te starting .n with the heavy og work. They are 
esoft™ and if the long thick hair 1, eft A the o pometeation 


Goes not evaporate readily and the —_ liable to colds 
or other ailments when left standin The oper horse 
dries out quickly and can be groo: half the ‘ime. A 


machine can be ght for less than 
known manufeeturers of these goods. 
Bhaft Co., 886 Ontarie St., Chicago, H. 


horse clippin 
40 from the well 
The Chicago Fleribie 
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FOR COOD FARMS, 


delightful homes, in mild climate, at 
prices. Send for free descriptions. Address 


KERR & TAYLOR, Deaton, Maryland. 
& Good WAY TO 
ome A LETTER 


Se ween tae oe 


LeSarelt © eneee prompt 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 28 year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free 1or a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8: 44 per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1907, 
Feb0#? to February 1, 197, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
wilt be changed accordingly, 

DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general 
desire of our readers it is our custom to continue 
this journal! to responsible subscribers, and to such 
as subscribe through agents, until notified that its 
discontinuance is desired. If you do not wish the 
paper continued after your subscription has expired, 
please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
fm the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well®as their new address, 

CANVASSERS, WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (l4 Hines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
@tc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department, 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that_no advertisement 
fs allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the_adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘‘Il saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NLW YORK 
489 Lafayette Street 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


CHICAGO 
Marquette Building 
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Practical Control of Monopoly. 





The evidence has long been con- 
clusive that transportation abuses 
are the backbone of nearly all the 
monopolies that prey upon the peo- 
ple. Therefore the final enactment 
of the rate bill means much more 
than at first appears. The fact 
that this pregnant measure has 
pessed by the house with equal una- 
nimity, reflects the public demand for 
passed by the house with equal unan- 
imity, reflects the public demand for 
government supervision of that eco- 
nomic fundamental-—transportation. 

To what extent the house will ac- 
cept the senate amendments remains 
to be seen. Then it will be still more 
important to learn from experience 
the strong and weak points of the new 
law. Its weak points can be amended 
later. Meanwhile the utmost should 
“be made of its strong features. 

The new law is a step forward, 
which the people will never allow to 
be lost. Having gained the upper 
hand of this greatest of all monopolies, 
the public will perfect its control 
more and more thoroughly and firmly 
as the years go on. 

Farmers and the general public 
who use the railways, express com- 
panies, private car lines, Pullman cars 
and transportation by water will de- 
rivé vast benefits when they can be 
absolutely assured of fair and equal 
rates for all forms of transportation, 
alike to all interests, without discrim- 
ination in favor of any. This will give 
the little fellow an equal chance with 
the big trust. It will put ghe farmer 


and producer on a par with the mid- 
dieman and the manufacturer. All 
the manifold forms of graft and fav- 
oritism by which special interests 
have profited are to be ruthlessly 
swept. away. Everyone is to be put 
on the same basis as to transporta- 
tion rates and service. 

The problem is a tremendous one, 
full of complexities. Old abuses will 
not be reformed at once, but a be- 
ginning has been made. The rate bill 
of 1906, with all its imperfections, will 
be recognized as the Magna Charta 
of the people against the trusts. And 
this new law, by demonstrating that 
fair and square methods in transpor- 
tation are also best for the owners of 
transportation securities, will go far 
to create public sentiment among 
shareholders in other monopolies for 
their more complete regulation. 

The current investigations of the 
beef trust, of the relation of coal car- 
rying railroads to coal mining, the 
inclusion of pipe lines in the new rate 
bill, the more rigid and effective en- 
forcement of anti-trust laws against 
Standard oil and other monopolies, 
are all signs of the times that he who 
runs may read, The common people 
may well take heart. Let them cele- 
brate Decoration day by dedicating 
themselves anew to individual devo- 
tion to the real interests of the com- 
monwéalth. 


A Wholesome Work for the Grange. 








The subordinate granges through 
out the rural districts of our middle 
states are generally doing good work; 
but there is much more they can do. 
Each grange should be a center of 
civic life and educational progress. 
This work should be promoted by the 
state and Pomona granges, especially 
by the lecturer. In each local grange 
there should be a committee on civic 
affairs. It should be composed of 
three or five of the most public spirit- 
ed and progressive members, includ- 
ing a goodly representation of women, 
if not a majority. Indeed, the major- 
ity of this committee may be com- 
posed of women in not a few in- 
stances, as they frequently have more 
time, as well as more taste and energy 
for improvement in civic affairs, 

Through this committee, the grange 
and the public generally would be in- 
duced to promote such objects as the 
following: 1, Neatly kept grounds 
about farmhouses and village homes. 
2, Attractively kept roadsides, free 
from rubbish, but this does not mean 
to ruthlessly cut out brush or trees 
that add a charm to the landscape. 
3, Proper care of roadside trees, to 
see that they -are not gnawed by 
horses or destroyed by insects. 4, Co- 
operation in fighting orchard and 
other tree pests, so the trees will not 
only be profitable, but have a pleasing 
look. 5, Gradually reduce and finally 
abolish unsightly advertisements of 
signboards along the highway and aa 
private buildings. 6, Cultivate a spir- 
it of pride in the whole township, its 
resources, social life, and industrial 
opportunities. 7, Do everything pos- 
sible to encourage the development of 
small or large manufactures, home 
industries, handicraft, etc. 8, Make 
the most of old home week and of 
other means for advertising the town. 

Education also ought to be fostered 
along the most progressive lines by 
means of a _ special committee on 
schools and education. This might al- 
so be composed of three or five mem- 
bers who are best qualified by expe- 
rience or interest to act in this capac- 
ity. This committee should get right 
in touch with the local, county and 
state school authorities, obtain their 
reports, study into the new methods 
of instruction, such as school gardens, 
manual training, domestic science and 
arts, teaching agriculture, and other 
technical ‘subjects in the trades. 
There is an increasing wealth of lit- 
erature, suggestions and experience, 
to be gotten hold of by little effort. 

In this and other ways, including 


EDITORIAL 


visits to schools in their own town 
and in neighboring places, the com- 
mittee would be able to make an. oc- 
casional report to the grange that 
would be of interest, provoke discus- 
sions, and arouse new inspiration up- 
on the whole subject of education. 
We all know that there is great room 
for improvement in educational meth- 
ods and results. Wise minds, as well 
as scientific experts, are engaged up- 
on this problem. The fuiure is to 
see important changes in educational 
processes, and in the larger utilization 
of schools, schoolhouses and equip- 
ment. The rural school should con- 
tinue to be the best school, but its 
work should be brought into closer 
touch with life on the farm and in 
the home, while groups of towns or 
the county should support technical 
high schools te give maximum expe- 
rience and training in the science and 
practice of agriculture and other in- 
dustries. 

All intelligent effort in behalf of 
rural civics and rural schools will pay 
for itself many fold. Where the grange 
or farmers’ club does not exist, those 
interested in this sort of thing should 
form special committees to further 
these objects. Such active citizenship 
wiil infuse new life, larger hope and 
renewed satisfaction into the whole 
community, and pave the way for 
betterments, which at comparatively 
little, if any extra expense, will add 
greatly to the pleasuyes and profits of 
rural life. 





- These spring days see innumerable 
automobiles speeding over the fine 
highways of.many of our eastern 
states. More automobiles are in use 
throughout the country this year than 
ever before, and we regret to note 
that the “mile a minute fiend” is al- 
so more numerous than usual. The 
Safe roads league movement pro- 
posed by American Agriculturist last 
February is receiving the unquali- 
fied indorsement of many farmers 
throughout the New England states, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
land and even farther south. The av- 
erage farmer harbors no resentment 
whatsoever against the sane, law 
abiding automobilists, but those driv- 
ers who place themselves beyond the 
pale of all reason, right or law and 
render our highways a menace to life 
and limb should have their field of 
operations limited. American Agri- 
culturist gladly lends assistance in 
this Safe roads movement. Let’s have 
more expressions of opinion from our 
.readers on the subject. Address your 
communications to Safe Roads League 
Editor, 


-_— 
—_ 





Farmers should avoid grandilo- 
quent schemes officered by men who 
have not even shown ordinary capac- 
ity in their own business. Past fail- 
ures of co-operative buying and sell- 
ing among farmers have been due in 
almost every case to inefficient leader- 
ship and incompetent management. It 
is easy to talk big about what farm- 
ers might accomplish through co-op- 
eration, it is still easier to shout about 
a national organization for market- 
ing crops, but it is-another matter 
to get right down to actually carrying 
out such an idea along strictly busi- 
ness principles that will win out and 
be permanently successful. Great re- 
sults are not to be accomplished by 
spasmodic, partial, incomplete and 
misdirected effort. Permanent suc- 
cess in co-operation is the outgrowth 
of solid, steady, businesslike, honest, 
able mén on the farm and in the mar- 
kets. And any movement that starts 
out on this gigantic task by using the 
extreme methods and language of la- 
bor unions is foredoomed to failure. 
The more successful labor organiza- 
tions are now repudiating their ex- 
treme demands for strikes, boycotts, 
limitation of output, restriction of ap- 
prentices, denial of the right of non- 
unionists to work, etc, but are trying 
to get their unions up to a basis more 





in harmony with American ideals, the 
rights of citizenship, and eommonsenge 
business methods. To urge farmers to 
“strike,” to advise them to affiliate 
with labor unions (whose object js to 
put every employing farmer at the 
mercy of the unions), is to emphasize 
the fundamental weakness in such go. 
called leadership. Of course a4 few 
such “leaders” can make a living and 
perhaps rake in excessive profits by 
thus exploiting the farmers; but large 
results and enduring co-operative suce 
cess can only be obtained by farmers 
who combine their efforts and capital 
under the direction ef men of Proven 
ability. The pity of it is that farmers 
who can least afford to be misled arg 
the ones who are caught by specious 
pleadings. 

The farm help problem. is one that 
stares farmers in the face at this seg. 
son of the year perhaps more than at 
any other time. Even though 15,338 
immigrants passed through New York 





in one day in April, there is a dearth 
of good, reliable and substantia! he}p. 
ers for the farming districts. A few 
days ago a well-to-do New Jersey 


farmer called at our office seeking jn. 
formation on this subject. He has aq 
splendid farm and a nine-room house 


thoroughly furnished and equipped 
with modern conveniences which he 
would share with the right person 
willing to co-operate with him in con- 


ducting his farm. In addition he fur. 
nishes $243 a year in cash, besides the 
home and all other necessaries re. 
quired in a country district. He pre- 
fers an Italian and his wife, but after 
a most careful search has been unable 
to find the right man. It seems strange 
that opportunities of this sort should 
be Jost when there are thousands of 
people who would welcome a propo- 
sition of this kind, but the difficulty 
is to reach them and know that they 
are perfectly reliable. 


From the United States department 
of forest service the information 
comes that more than 1,000,000 cords 
of oak and hemlock bark are used an- 
nually by tanneries in the United 
States. The states that lead in fur- 
nishing oak bark are Virginia, <alifor- 
nia and Pennsylvania, in the order 
named. Of the 766,268 cords used 
49.5% comes from Pennsylvania and 
285% from Michigan. It is encourag- 
ing to note that some of the older 
states are devoting considerable areas 
to the growth of timber or these results 
would not follow. Wood alcoho! is 
made chiefly from beech, birch and 
maple. Michigan, Pennsylvania and 
New York furnish nearly all the wood 
thus used, in quantity, in the order 
named. More than half a million 
cords of wood were thus used in 1/)(5. 
In addition to alcohol, the wood also 
furnishes acetate and charcoal. 


ae 


The man who at this day and age 
tries to discredit the work of the 
farmers’ institute, the seed and sil 
special train and the agricultura! col- 
lege is demagogue and shamefully 
ignoran Every one makes mistakes, 
and possibly there is considerable 
room for improvement, but as a gen- 
eral proposition they are doing splen- 
did work. He who systematically op- 
poses them is butting his head against 
a stone wall. The sooner he has @ 
change of heart the sooner will it be 
possible for he himself to progress. 


—_ 











To sell wisely and to buy carefully 
is an excellent rule to insure success 
in any business. This is particularly 
true in farming and those in need of 
supplies should carefully consult the 


advertising columns of this paper 2nd’ 
not fail to mention this journal when 
writing advertisers. This will insure 
the benefits of the guarantee printed 
on this page. 

a 

_ Grass ytelds stock; 
Stock yield manure; 
Manure yields grass. 
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Unevenness in the Onion Acreage. 





The onion acreage this year pre- 
gents much unevenness. American 
Agriculturist is in receipt of returns 
from correspondents in the leading 
commercial onion producing sections 
of the country, and these show an ir- 

egular situation as regards sowing. It 
js more than likely that the total acre- 
age will show no very erratic changes 


from last season. 
Our readers doubtless remember 
now American Agriculturist in May 


105, called attention to the increase 
jn the onion acreage throughout the 
jeading states. This was about the 
first official notice. that the country 
had of the prospects of a generous 
crop. The spring acreage estimate of 
1905 was later fully borne out by gen- 
erous harvest returns. 

While there was much loss sus- 
tained on the 1905 onion crop, owing 
to glutted markets during the past 
winter, it is significant that the brunt 
of this was borne by speculators, for 
generally speaking, a majority of the 
farmers sold out right after harvest 
at fairly remunerative prices. Specu- 
lators both west and east in most in- 
stances lost heavily. Taking this fact 
into consideration, the kindliness with 
which farmers seem to be looking at 
onions this spring is-not a@ matter of 
wonder. In fact, averaging the coun- 
try over, the producer did fairly well 
on his onions last year, and sees no 
reason to cut down sharply the acre- 
age this season. However, there are 
many individual exceptions to this 
statement, particularly in New York 
state. 

SOME SHRINKAGE EASTWARD. 

New York promises to show a 
smaller onion acreage in 1906 than 
was put out a year ago, There are 
varying reports regarding the shrink- 
age, but some seem to think the re- 
duction may run as high as 25 to 30%. 
In New England the aggregate onion 
acreage will not differ greatly from 
that of last season. 


THE WEST HAS SOWED FREELY. 


Reports from several Indiana cor- 
respondents, mainly from such impor- 
tant counties as Noble, Kosciusko and 
Whitley, tell of @ normal to possibly 
increased onion acreage in 1906. In- 
diana of late years has rapidly 
forged to the front as an onion pro- 
ducing state. In Michigan some irreg- 
ularity in acreage is apparent. Ohio 
conditions vary, according to locali- 
ties, some parts of the state showing a 
full to normal acteage, while other 
important sections record a shrinkage. 
A leading grower near Alger in Har- 
din county, a foremost Ohio onion sec- 
tion, says the area devoted to the crop 
will be the smallest in years. 

Taking the country as a whole, the 
1905 crop is now practically out of 
growers’ hands. Dealers and specu- 
lators still have negligible quantities“ 
but these onions are sprouting badly, 
and thousands of bushels have been 
thrown away or scld at great losses 
during the nast month or two. New 
onions from Texas are now in evi- 
dence at leading markets. 





Apple Prospect Gives Encouragement. 


Generally, apple trees have blossom- 
ed freely this spring throughout leading 
fruit sections of the country. The 
Prospect at the opening of this month 
as gathered from reports of American 
Agriculturist correspondents was most 
encouraging. In the southwest, the 
Mississippi valley and parts of Michi- 
gan and New York particularly, the 
apple outlook as far as blossoms are 
concerned is somewhat ahead of last 





*year, 


Frosts that visited the middle west 
and many of the eastern states during 
the early part of this month caused 
Some damage to blossoms, and small 
fruits, as well as early vegetables. The 
more recent advices received from cor- 
Tespondents, however, indicate that 


apples were not seriously injured by 
the cold, and no general damage was 
done to peaches. 

Of course it is still somewhat early 
to figure with certainty on the apple 
situation, for the June drop is yet be- 
fore us, and that may change the sit- 
uation materially. The extent of frost 
damage will also be more apparent in 
another fortnight or so. 

It is apparent that peach prospects 
are uneven. In some states trees have 
blossomed freely, while in others dam- 
age is noted by winterkill. The re- 
cent cold snap apparently caused less 
injury to peaches than many had 
feared. This is notab-y true with re- 
gard to eastern peach sections. Re- 
ports received by this journal late 
last week from many districts of New 
York, Maryland, Delaware and Con- 
necticut (which is rapidly forging to 
the front as a peach section) indicate 
that prospects were not materially 
lowered by the frosts of the fore part 
of May. 








Farmers Applaud Safe Roads Movement. 


Herewith are given a few expres- 
sions from farmers regarding the Safe 
roads league of American Agricultur- 
ist. It should be easy for legislators 
to see that a certain percentage of 
our automobilists are monopolizing 
many of our finest turnpikes and con- 
verting them into worse than race 
tracks: 

Here we are ready to work for safe 
roads. I live on the main road be- 
tween Albany and: Syracuse, in the 
Mohawk valley. Judging from the 
last two or three years’ experience, 
unless we can get some protection 
soon, the auto drivers will run all 
other traffic off the highways. We 
pedestrians and farmers will either 
have to take to the ditches, or fly in 
the air—[W. H. Seward Northrup, 
Oneida,Co, N Y. 

All farmers in my county are in 
favor of and ready to work for Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s Safe roads league. 
Too many “devil cars” are driven at 
@ reckless speed on our highways. 
The farmer is often compelled to 
drive in the gutters for safety. I 
would advise arresting without war- 
rant all automobilists exceeding the 
speed limits—[H. Jerolaman, Essex 
Co, N J. 

It is high time something 
be done about this question 
injuring speed of automobiles. I used 
to send my children to town on er- 
rands. Now it is pot safe for a grown 
woman with a team on our roads.— 
[C. L. Underwood, Worcester Co, Mass. 

We ought to have some good strong 
laws protecting pedestrians and driv- 
ers of vehicles from fast driving au- 
tomobilists. The question is becoming 
@ more serious one with us each year. 
It is too bad that our legislators are 
wasting precious time in going after 
the matter.—[J. C. G., Lake Co, O. 

I havVe taken your valued paper for 
ten years. Nothing you have agitated 
in that time has concerned and 
pleased me so much as the movement 
for more careful use of the big tour- 
ing cars. The “speedsters” keep the 
middle of the road always, and seem 
to think they are a privileged class.— 
{J. S. Thompson, Windsor Co, Vt. 

With reckless automobile driving, 
it is getting so the farmers’ wives 
hereabouts dare not drive alone. I 
recognize the fact that the fast run- 
ning automobile is a contemporary 
evil with the gypsy and brown tail 
moths. As we cannot legally exter- 
minate the autoists, we should use 
the careful drivers with all cofisider- 
ation. No effort should be lost, how- 
ever, to go after those who are break- 
ing the speed laws.—[Charles R. Put- 
nam, Merrimac Co, | N 8H. 


Jerking the Ténes may make the 
horse obey a few times, but it is sure 
to injure him in time; for it will 
cause ,fear to replace the love that 
the animal’ can be taught to have by 
gentle treatment, 
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The Kind that Never Leaks. 


Unseasonable weather never troubles an 
Amatite roof. 

Amatite lasts for many years, and needs 
no painting, coating nor repairs. 

This seems almost incredible, but such is 
the case. 

Once properly on your buildings (and it is 
80 easy to lay that any man can do the 
work), you can absolately forget about it. 

The rain may fall in torrents, but it will 
not be necessary for you to worry nor make 
temporary repairs, as on shingle, tin or or- 
dinary ready roofings. 

If a storm blows up at night you will have 
no need to think about leaks nor damaged 
stock. With Amatite everything will be 
tight, warm and dry. Amatite is the best 
nvestment you can possibly make. 





Vo repairs nor painting means no expense 
for nails, shingles. paint, ¢arpentry work nor 
tinsmith’s labor. 

Not one cent for any kind of repairs for 
many years. 

And the cost of Amatite isso small that 
you will marvel at its wonderful wearing 
qualities. 

All the information that you could desire, 


in the form of a booklet, : 


together with a free Sample, 
to anyone wishing to know more about this 





will be mailed upon request 


famous roofing. Address our nearest office, 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia Allegheny, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, Cleveland, St 
Louis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Boston. 
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With Shafts and 3 or 4 Bow Rubber Top. 


We have 475 of these special buggies which we want to 
sell right away. That's the reason we make this price of 
$47.00. Other people would ask you $75.00 for such a buggy, 
but our price az long as they last is $47.00, ship- 
ped direct from the factory to you. Read care- 
fully the description and special features of 
this new 1906 Kalamazoo Buggy. Most buggies 
being advertised and sold this year are last 
year’s buggies with bodies from 48 to 5&4 inches 
long. 
Special is 56 inches long. This is only one 
of its many important special features. 





No. 150 Special «— 
18-ounce all-wool oii, orcciuine ieather 
cloth or genuine leather 
seats and head 


y, itis never used exce 
gies that sell for ¢90 and over.) Best ep 
Genuine padded leather 
Best second ickory, double 
Goat roach’ tronca Co ph as 1000-mNe dust- 
axles. Best quick shifters on shafts. All 
ite and clips Norway 


Wheels sStischec mien Yeinch treed, 
es high, % or 


sane Only 3722 


Note that the body of our No. 150 


B —New 1906 style, 22 or 2% inches wide by 
56 inches long. Why buy an old style 
ba with short body when you can get this 
$75.00 buggy for only ¢47.00? 
Paintin —Body biack, finished as fine as a 
g piano. Gear fin finished and 
striped, standard colors, very green or dark 
red (new shade). 


Extras with this bu 


P, 00 

40 

etre rubber tires, add. ae 
4.00 


as follows:— 


nen as shasta, oss eccc cece ce cooede 
and shafts, add .......... 


and oar stock 








No. leet ieertathinimeennttis ties oleae is a lifetime ba: 
of 475 wit! not last long. Send us your order rite pame an add wees very 
plain, so thai ro ean be made in ah ._Give width of track wanted. If you don 
send your order and wo wee do the rest. Bo ey 
doesn’t suit you, send it bac nd we v will all freight charges and return every cent 
have male us. "s our —t il pay a feeigh hye and a 200 styles of 
Yenicles, free on request, Dadrece Coch Sanpin Mts. C2. 652 Lawrence Sq. Kalamazea, 
} ________— 
Northern farmers 2 advantage of the low Through the Laboratory and School Garden 
Eid org caling hei oid farms at high pues cn: | | B¥C- R. Jackvon and Mrs. L. S. Daugherty. 
be J a As its name implies, this book licit 
“South and Seathwest Texas is the garden spot of directions for actual work in b aboratery 4 
America, with large settlements, fine climate, best | | te school garden, through which agricultural 
markets and transportation. It is the only place principles may be taught. The authors’ = has 
have » men withost a large capital make a sure been to present actual experimental work in 
living besides prov or old through every phase of the subject possible, and to state 


nrceng veluse of his 
I will you improved lands suitable for fruit 
wn 


My oo poultry or farming in tracts of 16 
to eavte, chess te 8 and railroads,on very 
SS. Se prices. Write at once for booklets 


JOHN J. POLLAK, 
Land and Immigration Agent, 
190 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago. 


FILL THE SILO 


with modern Smalley Cutters and Wiewene. 
y exclusive a . 
Elevate with ease into any silo All sizes. Also 


pay ah wat! Powers, Threshera, Ma- 
HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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the directions for such work so that the student 
cam perform it independently of the teacher, 
and to state them in such s way that the re- 
sults will not be suggested by these directions. 
One must perform the experiment to ascertain 
the result. 

It embodies in the text a comprehensive, 
practical, scientific, yet simple discussion of 
such facts as are necessary to the understanding 
of many of the agricultural principles involved 
in everyday life. The book, although primarily 
intended for use in schools, is equally valuable 
to anyone desiring to obtain in an easy and 
pleasing manner a general knowledge of elemen- 
tary agriculture. Fully illustrated, &jx8 inches, 
462 pages, cloth. Price $1.50 net. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, Marquetic Building, 
NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 
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664 [16] 
Middle Atlantic Edition 


Vor Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delsware, and giving particular 

rominence not only to the important 
ruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the olde- 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with “he realizing sense that you are 
alway} welcome, 


_MARYLAND. 








_ Berlin, Worcester Co—For_ the 
‘fourth term Hon Orlando Harrison 
has been elected mayor of Berlin, his 
home town. He wonout by agoodround 
majority. This is a victory for decent 
citizenship. The home and church 
have won out. Last winter Mr Har- 
rison introduced a bill in the legisla- 
ture, giving the people of Worcester 
county a chance to vote on the 
whiskey question, but his bill was de- 
feated by the whiskey ring. His town 
lined up against the whiskey element 
and have given them a good sound 
threshing. Let the good work go on! 

Colora, Cecil Co, May 21—Dairying 
and general farming are leading in- 
dustries here. Hay is one of the spe- 
cial crops. Farm values are abnor- 
mally low, considering nearness to 
good markets, yet grain growing is 
not very profitable at present prices. 
Lettuce has paid well this season, 
with a brisk demand for it. The var- 
lety preferred is Grand Rapids. Car- 
nations and Jack roses for city and 





home trade also have been protfiable 
in local greenhouses.—[K 

Washington Co—Wheat 
looking well though a little rain would 


Prospects for fruits of 
all kinds good. 

Frederick Co—The dry 
affecting the grass to a considerable 
Corn is coming up slowly, as 
it needs rain badly. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pittsburg, Alleghany 
Cold, late spring. 


Ice on May &. 
promises. well, 


before harrowing.—[R. 


—Wheat about 95% of full average, 


Mishappen, Wyoming Co, 


and meadows promise 
, bran $1.10, shorts $1.15, hay $9, 


Season backward. Potatoes all ‘plant- 


Abundance of ‘reis . 


Warren Co—The prospect for fruit 
and grass is very promising. 
of the oats were put in late because 
Potatoes are planted and 
silage corn is going in. 


» Wyoming Co, May 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


plowing for corn and planting pota- 
toes. Butter. 22c,” strawberries 1l4c, 
poultry 4c, hogs 5c, beef co ws 3%c, 
stock cattle 4c, veal calves 6c, breed- 
ing $3 to $5, horses $150, middlings 
$25, cottonseed meal $30, bran $23, 
gluten $25, corn meal $22. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Cranberry, Mercer Co, May 21— 
Weather has been cold. Potatoes late 
coming up. Large acreage corn plant- 
ed. Early sweet corn rotted badly. 
Wheat and rye look well. Grass very 
good. Recent frost hurt tomatoes and 
strawberries. Fruit prospects good. 


Sergeantsville, Hunterdon Co, May 
2i—Ground very dry. Farmers plant- 
ing corn. Recent frost has not in- 
jured fruit prospects. Apple - trees 
dying from neglect. Bloom scarce, 
Cherries setting well. Horses $200, 
fresh cows $50, corn 62c. 

Burlington Co—Recent frost cut 
some patches of tomatoes and sweet 
potatoes. Asparagus also frosted. Po- 
tatoes and corn generally little dam- 
aged, the former looking well, but 
corn, sweet potatoes and tomatoes on 
open sands already lack moisture. 
Some wheat and orchard grass much 
yellowed by lice. 





Union Co—Spring work is well ad- 
vanced. Potatoes appear to be coming 
up well. Corn planting progressing. 
Considerable oats -were sown this 
spring. ‘Pasture and milk supply very 
good. 


Tree Fruits Not Seriously Hurt. 


A. N. BROWN, DELAWARE. 








After careful personal examination 
of orchards and conferences with grow- 
ers and truckers, I can state that tree 
fruit prospects for Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland are good. The 
peach crop promises a full yield. Ap- 





PROMINENT PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY IN THE KEYSTONE STATE 








ples 80 to 95%, pears 60 to 90%, plums 
DOM. Grapes uninjured and cane 
fruits in splendid condition. Th 
worst damage was done to straw 
ries; injured anywhere from = 
90% by frosts. 
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pesos BEE SE 
The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 
Monday, May 21, 1904 

At New York last week price of 


steers were advanced 10@15 on 
Wednesday. Calves opened stead, 
Wednesday but closed on that da, 
lower; market at the ‘latter end oa; 
week was active and firm fo | 
grades. Milch cows continued 
moderate supply; good stock firm 
grades steady. General selling ize 
was 25@50 calf included. On Monda 
of this week with 50 cars of catt ) 
sale the market opened slow 1d 
prices fell off 10 to 20c on steers, ip 
on bulls, and also on good and c} 
fat cows; medium and common 
were steady. With 6200 calves or 
the trade was active and prices n 
to 25¢c higher. Good to choice 12 t, 
1550-lb steers brought $5.15@5.75 p 1) 
Ibs; medium to fair 1000 to 1225-1) 
4.60@5.10; bulls 3.50@4.55; cows 2. 10q 
4.25; veals 5.00@7.25; culls 4@4.50 
buttermilks 4.00@4.10. 

Hogs held up fairly well last 
closing easy. To-day there ws : 
ears on sale. Market weak to 1 
lower. N Y state hogs, averaging 145 
to 220 Ibs, sold at $6.85@7 p 100 Ibs 
a few early in the day at 7.10. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle supp! 
to-day footed ,.up 180 loads. Mark 
moving at $5.50@5.75 p 100 ibs, 
5@5.40, inferior 4@4.50, fat cows 2.7 
@4.10, bulls 2.50@4.15, veal calves ‘ia 
6.75, milch cows 30@55 ea. 

Hog receipts were 60 doubles 
prices evinced weakness. Heavies 
mediums brought $6.60@6.65 p 100 Ibs, 
pigs and light Yorkers 6.55@6.65. 
Sheep arrivals amounted to 30 loads; 
market easy to lower, muttons rang- 
ing 4.50@5.75 and lambs 5@6.75. 


“The grange in Chester and Delaware counties, Pa, is in a flourishing condition. The Pomona meeting of these two counties, held at Media 


is week, was a rousing affair and largély attended. 
t the last state meeting at Sunbury are shown above. 
Thomas Sharpless, Esther Pratt, Edward Walter, Leonore Walter, Maggie Darlington and Elsworth Darlington; 
Frances Broomall, Thomas B. Palmer, Sr, Mary Dawning, Samugs R. Downing and James Broomall; third -row, 


Frank Chandler, Miss Baldwin, James G. Fox, Miss Hannum, John Hamilton, Mrs John Hamilton and Sellers Hoffman; fourth row, Dr B. H. War- 


Reading from left to right as you 


Patrons have had difficulty in finding a hall large enough to accommodate them. The delegates 
look at the picture, they are as follows: First row, 


second row, Mrs John Marion, 


Harry, Pratt, Emma Chandler, I. 


ren, John Marion, Crawford Pyle, Mrs. Walter Hibbard, BHstella William soa, Ruth H. messi “cui: Thomas’ Baker ‘and Thomas Baker; fifth row, 


at the right, Horace Wee, in the center, Frank Willetts. 














Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Recently an old time singing school 
was held in the town hall at Mullica 
Hill. The attendance was large. The 
receipts were $S5, half of which was 
given to Mullica Hill grange. Pur- 
chases to the amount of $6750 have 
bet , made along co-operative lines by 
this grange. It is the home grange of 
state Master Gaunt. The store room 
on the second floor of the hall is a 
great convenience 
Hopewell grange, 16, 


No has taken 


renewed interest in the work of intia- 
tion since Brother Whitehead’s lec- 
ture A team to give the degrees 


without the use of the rituals is now 
doing good work in that line. Some 
the new members have remarked 
on the lessons to be learned, and sev- 

al of the old members have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the change. 
We have gained 34 new members this 


and have a class of five waiting. 


¢ 
ol 


year 


The weekly meetings are well attend- 
el. The lecturer appointed certain 
enes to report on the different sub- 

given at the farmers’ institute. 
This work oecupied several évenings 
and proved quite beneficial, because 


of the many points brought out which 
had been overlooked. 
larlton grange in a flourishing 
tion. This grange was organized 
h 44 charter members. They have 
initiated a class of 15 and have 
class of 22, making a total of 
has the woman’s work each 
and the lecturer. gives good 
programs.. Patrons meet on the first 
and third Tuesday evenings in each 
month at 8 o’clock until December 1. 
They rent a spacious hall and have 
dol some om dag in a co-operative 
. They have as yet not planned 
: special meetings*or picnics. Re- 
ceutiy George P. Lippincott, secretary 
of the grange, was appointed delegate 
to attend the Pomona grange at Co- 
lumbus. 
Mullica 
ferred the 


is 


since 
another 
1 It 
month 


an) 


Hill grange recently con- 
third and fourth degrees on 
a class of seven, making a total mem- 
bership of 358. There is a very good 
attendance at each meeting and much 
interest is manifested. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Past National Lecturer Mortimer 
Whitehead is on a series of grange 


meetings in Northampton, Wyoming 
and Susquehanna counties. 

The granges of Armstrong county 
are striving to have a genuine agri- 
cultural fair. They have sec ured 100 
acres of land. There are 2500 mem- 
bers in the county, 500 shares of stock 
will be issued at $100 per share, sold 


only to members of the order, and no 
one to have more than one share. 
It now seems that the state grange 


will play a more active part.in Penn- 
sylvania politics this year than ever 
before. The members are particular- 
ly active in setting up candidates who 
will stand for the legislation for which 
the grange has been contending for 


years and a movement is now on foot 
to have the grange element’ fuse with 
the labor element, especially the 
union men in the anthracite coal re- 


gions, on candidates who will repre- 
sent both sides. Both the grange and 
labor men are after legislation which 
is closely allied.—{N. 

State Master W. F. Hill.of Pennsyl- 
vania is being talked of as a possible 
candidate .for’ governor at the next 
election. This is in the line of the ac- 
tion of several other states which have 
had grange governors. 


-— 
Rained 


Growing Healthy Potatoes—It is 
only a few years since the success of 
the potato grower depended almost 
entirely upen good luck and hard 
work. At last, the perfection of the 
Iron Age our Row Sprayer for the 
m rapid and economical applica- 
tion of ‘thé’ solution came -as the 
ning good fortune to the potato 





yst 


crow 


grower. An fflustration and brief de- 
scription of this splendid machine ap- 
pears this week in our advertising 
columns. Every potato grower owes 
it to himself to learn more of this 
wonderful-machine.’ Write the Bate- 


man Mfg Co, of Grenloch, N J, for 


their new free Iron Age Book which 
gives full description of the sprayer, 
and other: potato machinery. 
this journal. 


Mention 





Getting Rid of Tobacco Cut . Worms. 





In recent years the cut worm has 
proved an active enemy to tobacco 
farmers throughout many parts of the 
country. It is a bothersome pest, de- 
riving its name from the fact that it 
eats through or cuts off at the sur- 
face of the ground the plants upon 
which it feeds, thus destroying more 
plant life than it actually consumes. 

To wait until the cut worm makes 
its appearance means the risk of the 
loss of a large percentage of plants. 
Some O growers have experienced 
success in using a turpentine emulsion 
to water tobacco plants. This did not 
meet with favor in several sections of 
N E where it was tried last spring, 
although some growers achieved suc- 
cess by using 2 or 3 tablespoonsfuls 
of the turpentine emulsion to each 
barrel of water applied to plants at 
the time of setting them in the open. 
Poisoning the worms with paris green 
seems to be the most efficacious 
method employed -by northern farmers. 

Thoroughly mix 1 lb of paris green 
with about 50 Ibs of bran or mid- 
dlings. Just before using this mix- 
ture it should be moistened slight! 
with water sweetened with molasses. 
A small ring of the poison is strewn 
about each newly set plant or a teg- 
spoonful dropped in two or three 
places. Where fields are badly in- 
fested, this poisoned bran should be 
drilled along in various parts where 
most accessible to the worms. The 
poisoned mixture should be renewed 
around the plants about every three 
days in order to keep it in a most 
appetizing condition. Don’t let fowls 
or stock have access to your tobacco 
fields while the cut worm remedy is 
being used. 


Tobacco Notes. 








Last week the supreme court of 
Mass rendered a decision against the 
Continental tobacco company. The 
suit was brought to uphold the consti- 
tutidnality of the state law for the 
protection of traders. The statute 
involved is one prohibiting the mak- 
ing of a contract which would amount 
to unfair competition against weak 
dealers. The court holds that the 
state statute is constitutional, its de- 
sign being to prevent a monopoly of 
the market in any line. 


OHIO. 

MONTGOMERY CoO—Deliveries of ’05 
tobacco have dropped to very small 
proportions. Evidently the crop has 
largely been absorbed and is mainly 
out of growers’ hands. However, buy- 
ers are still manifesting interest in 
the few lots of tebacco not yet dis- 
posed of. Seed beds have been prog- 
ressing nicely, although the weather 
has proved a trifle cool. The general 
outlook for the new crop at this early 
stage of the season is good. 


<a> 
——_ 





The grange has opened up an av- 
enue for awakening thought and 
arousing farmers to action upon the 
great questions of the day and: has 
emphasized the idea that education is 
by no means a product of organized 
schools. employed teachers and printed 
books, "While these occupy a very im- 
portant part, they are not all. “Life 
is one grand school and its every cir- 
cumstance a teacher.” The grange 
with its beautiful* and practical les- 
sons has the power to raise. men and 
women from the humblest walks in 
life to positions of influence and power. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


CANS—We are quanafactarers of ——, —— 
solder and*supplies for packers of canned 

Write for prices. ROBINSON CAN CO, peek 3, 
Baltimore, Md, 








FORGET-ME-NOT BEAD NECKLACES, Write 
JULIA WARREN, Lyndonville, N Y. 


BUSHEL CRATES, 6 cents in the flat. ARTHUR 
FERRIS, Kidders, N Y. 











MACHINERY AND _AND IMPLEMENTS. 
WARRINER’S chain tn hooaion stanchions are “just 
— writes —— Supplee of Oonshohoc- 
Send booklet to WALLACE B. 
couME. West St, fr eoestrille, ct. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


| Farmers’ 





Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADURESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannow forward replies sent to this cijice. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” 
KENT” 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE,.ar display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


or “TO 





EGGS AND POULTRY. .... 





BAERED, BUFF and White Plymouth Rock 
White Wyandottes, Black and White Minorcas, 
Brown and White Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 
-<ducks, $3 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 
for 3; $ for 45. Duck eggs, $1.50 for 11; $2.75 
Yor 22; $% for 44. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Mari- 
etta, Lancaster County, Pa. 


263-EGG STRAIN—Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively, Bred for utility and beauty. All stock 
properly mated, Ten to 18 birds to a pen. Eggs 
from these matings, 15 $1.75, 100 §$& Infertiles 
replaced. Circular, laying records and testimonials 
free. A trial order wiil convince you, GRANT 
MUYER, Fort Plain, N 

~ THOROUGHBRED heavy 
dottes, Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Rocks. Eggs, $1.25 per 15, $3 per 45. 
WOOD POULTRY FARM, Avondale, Pa. 











laying White Wyan- 
Buff Orpingtons avd 
IVY 





EGGS from my Rose Comb Brown Leghorns will 
hatch you winter layers. Kind you want. Quick 
shipments, $1 15, $5 1003. Circular. H, LAMSON, 
Cameron, N Y. 


99 VARIETIES—All breeds 
ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. 
10 cents. List free. J. 
Telford, Pa. 


BARRED ROCKS—(Ringlet, Gardner). Eggs, $1 
15, $2 30, fertile, securely packed and from fancy, 
heavy layers, B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


“THOROUGHBRED PEKIN DUCK eggs, 5 cents 
each; Buff Orpingtons, $1 per 13; Belgian hares, 
25 cents and up. P. DICKEY, Stanton, Del, 





dogs, 
book 
r, 


poultry, eggs, 
Colored 60-page 
A. BERGEY, Box 








EGGS, 15 for $1. Langshans, Indian Games, I’ 
Rocks and Muscovy ducks, Bronze turkeys, $3 per 15. 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


BARRED ROCK and Rhode Island Red eggs for 
sale, 75 cents for 13; $% for 100. J. G. BROOMALL, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


BUFF LEGHORNS only. Eags, $1 per 1 
100, Free range. CHAS H, SKIRVEN, 
Chestertown, M4, 


% EGGS $1, 
White Leghorns, 








5; $5 per 
Route 2, 





100 $3: thoroughbred Rose Comb 
Cc. L. BERGE, Adelphia, N J. 


BARRED ROCKS (Bradley, Thompson)—Eggs, $1 
15; % 10. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND Ri RisDs, : Sing sle and’ Rose | Comb, 
13 cess $l... M. L BUTTON, _Gasport, NY. 


"S , EGGS, $1, from choice Single Comb Black Min- 
orcas, CHAS PALMER, Nassau, N Y¥. 


BARRED ROCKS (Hawkins). Eggs, 15 $1, 100 $5. 
JACOB REYNOEGEDS, JR, Chazy, N Y. 














advertise anything | 


Adver- | 


will be accepted at the above rate, but | __ 
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LIVE STOCK. 


LONG ISLAND HOULSTEING—The Edgewates 
herd of registered Holsteins is the largest and best 
on Long Island. Popular strains, grand individuals, 
all recistered and fully guaranteed. Special prices 
on cows, calves and service bulls. Also grade d-iry 
cows of all breeds, heavy milkers,. W. R. Gale 
LECK, Huntington, Long Island, N Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS and 
calves; fine individuals; mcehiy bred. SPRINGDA 
FARM, _Wyalusing, Pa, 


665 











ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
stock. A. A. BRADLEY, 


IMP ROVED LARGE 
swine from imported 
Frewsburg, N ¥. 





CHESTER WHITES-—Choice pigs, entitled to ~ 
istry. also boar, ready for service. W. H. SAXE, 
Palenville, N Y, 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, NW Y. 





aes: — 
3% months old. Registered, 


Albion, Pa. 


BROWN SWISS | bull 
K. WATERS, 





REGISTERED BROWN SWISS bulls. J. 


YOUNG, Sbhushan, N Y 


R. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


HIGHLY-BRED COLLIE puppies, pohampion 
strains, FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa 


PU Ps— NELSON’ 8, Grove City. 





COLLIE, ' 





LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only % cents 
each. Over 0,000 successful poultry rairers use 
them. Catalog free. F. GRUNDY, Morrisco> 
ville, Il. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 











MALE HELP WANTED, 


A HUNDRED firemen and brakenten on a} 
North American railroads. Experience vunneces 
sary Firemen, $100, become engineers and ear 
$200 monthly. Brakemen, §75, become conductors an@ 
earn $150. Positions awaiting young men. State 
age. Send stamp. Name . position preferred, 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Boom 117, 227 Monroe 





St, Brooklyn, N Y 
WANTED—Married man on dairy farm. Good@ 
wages, house, THOS 


privileges. References required, 
wi ngdale, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 58 Lafayette (former 
ly Elm) street, New York. Ne charge made to ap 
plicants, Advisable to advance transportation ex- 
penses from New York to destination, to be refunde@ 
afterward by men, in order to secure prompily the 
required help. 


DYER, 








STRICTLY TEMPERATE MAN, 2, single, No 
1 farm hand, wants position with Christian farmer, 
on good farm, near town and church; state wages 
paid, JOHN J. BACHMAN, Bugarioaf, Pa. 


—— 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 


Read by tialf @ Million People Each Weeh 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

439 Lafayette Street, - New Vork City 
“ONE OF THE FINEST business opportunities 
in the whole state of Vermont. A complete w 

working null and factory thoroughly renovated, 
equipped with new power plant and much new 
machinery, storage warehouses, boarding house, ete 
Plenty of experienced American belp at very rea- 











E6GS8—Pancy Buff Leghorns and Orpingtons. 
0. 


WILLIS WILSON, Chandlersville, 


PAIR PEAFOWLS for sale, FAIRVIEW FARM, 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


HOUSE PLANTS AND SHRUBBERY need 
cleansing with Good's Caustic Potash Whale-oil 
soap Ne 3, to make them grow. As a disinfectant 
and fertilizer it has mo equal. It acts as a fer- 

nsecticid: 


tilizer and le, destroys scale and = 
insects. My Manual of Plant Diseases sent 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 93941 No Front 


St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COWPEAS FOR SALEB—20 bushels of recleaned 
New Era and Black cowpeas, 200 good grade Black 
and New Pra, Delaware grown cowpeas germinate 
either’north or south. Write for prices WILLIAM 
CANNON & COMPANY, Bridgeville, 


SEEDS FOR SALE—500 bushels, first quality 
northern grown seed potatoes; 75 bushels recleaned 
Japanese buckwheat. 15 bushels recleaned Gem sor- 
~~ HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, 
N Y¥. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 
Jersey Yellow, one Red, Big 











Vineland - Bush, 
Stems, Piersons: 





other ¥: M. HARRISON, Vineland, 
a AND CELERY PLANTS, $1 per 
large quantities, please a A to R. 


1000, 
VINCENT, JR, & SON, White Marsh, 
GLADIOLUS—Cowee’s World's fair strain ts, 








3 to 7 cents each; 100,000 fruit and shade trees, 
Fr. DINTELMAN, Belleville, mL. 





ble wages, mo unions. Lumber at hand at low 
prices. Convenient to railroad station, In center 
of delightful village, Factory has had business 
for years in producing toys and household novelties, 
is adapted to turn out almost any kind of wood 
work in large variety. A favorable apening for the 
manufacture and sale of brooders, incubators, poul- 
try and bee supplies, et« Price and terms will 
be made right to the right party, Address quick, 
STOWELL CO, Putmey, Windham Co, Vt. 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 





FOR SALE—Farm, 10 acres, Glenwood, Howard 
county, Md, Double house, good land, water and 
frnit, convenfent to Baltimore, Address DR H. J. 
NICHOLS, 1342 New York Ave, Washington, D C. 

FLORIDA—For favestments, — farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 








A. A. Readers Are Buyers. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I have used the 
old reliable A A and find it an excel- 
lent medium, I am convinced that it 
reaches a class of good, reliable peo- 
ple who are willing to buy good stock 
at fair prices. I expect to have an 
advertisement in the near future. 
[wW. A. Lothers, rack P O, 
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A Stronger Fence 
At Lower Prices 


4 ase 2s : Con- 










Advance Fence is sold direct to users so 
you can save the retail man’s profit. It’s a 
stronger fence, too, for the stay wire is con- 
ee not cut at the top or bottom or any- 
here else, but twisted into the margin cables 
Seat one stay to the next. Advance fence 
is practically one piece. Try it 30 days and if 
ou don’t like it we'll refund your money. 
atisfy yourself of its value before buying. 
Our Free Fence Book tells all about it. 


ADVANCE FENCE CO., 668101d St.,PEORIA, ILL. 















WAGON SENSE 


\. Don’t break your back and kill your 
\ horses with a high wheel wagon. 
rt’s sake get an 





py old wagon new at 
rite for catalogue. wer 


longer than any other make. 
et once for catalogue. 
8. B. DRAKE & CO., 29 Broadway, S. 5 Y. 
* ®HE FROST WIRK FENCE CO., Cleveland, 0. 


Over 70 sizes and styles for qrtting « other = deep or 
shallow wells in any ind of soil o Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With cngines or ~~ lt. powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Cpe LLL easily. Send for og. 


BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 











ype ay *% - 
agent. Bai Kody Y 


shows va ai 





rnd hekgfits of farm farm ee rlgtouay 
on BOILED i sbming FENCE Co INDIANA. 


peter FENCE POSTS) 












BRULEY STEEL FENCE POST CO. 
MILWAUKEE - - - WEBCONSIN. 
Agents Weated..... 


















PAYS THE 
FREIGHT 


BROW 


Zp PAGE FENCE. 


me it will spring back 
our asian 
Co., 916 Adrian, Mich. 
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BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVB 80c @ gallon. 
All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, Write for Prices, Samples, and 


“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
TORRE 

*] SAW YOUR ADV. IR 


‘THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.” 


88. 7ou begin fetter you write to an advertiser 

the Soras steve, you will be sure to o et a prompt 

— and exceptionally good treatment from o 
vertise: 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, a somewhat uneventful 
trade noted in beef steers, Receipts 
continue of liberal proportions, and 
this tends to prevent any show of 
strength to prices. Eastern buyers 
displayed more or less _lassitude, 
claiming that meat consumptive chan- 
nels are pretty well filled. Some 
western markets will show libtral in- 
creases in cattle recetpts for the first 
half of this year, as compared with 
the same time in ’05. Choice to extra 
beeves sold here at $5.60@6.10 p 100 
Ibs, export steers 4.75@5.50, corn fed 
westerns 4.40@6, distillery steers 4.60 





@5.50, common rough stock 4@4.25. 
Average prices*for best beef cattle 


are about 50c p 100 Ibs lower than a 
year ago, but are a shade higher 
than two or three months ago. 

Heifers offered somewhat freely, 
but good cows not in excessive sup- 
ply. Good to fcy heifers moved at $4 
@5.25 p 100 Ibs, fat cows 3.25@4.65, 
stags 3@4.60, bulls 2.50@4.30, prime 
veal calves 5.50@6.25, poor to fair 2.50 
@3, stock stéers 3.25@4.50, feeding 
steers 4@5, milch cows 25@55 ea, 

The hog market held up fairly well. 
In view of current satisfactory pricés, 
some traders comment on the rather 
moderate supplies arriving. The 
market is about $1 above a year ago, 
and fully 1.50 better than this time 
in ’04. Mixed packing hogs sold read- 
ily at 6.30@6.55 p 100 Ibs. For the 
present season to date, exports of hog 
products from the U S show a grati- 
fying increase over ’04-5. 

Generally an excellent tone pervad- 
ed the market for sheep and lambs, 
although buyers rather discriminat- 
ed against over-heavy lambs, claiming 
the consumptive demand is relatively 
better for lighter than for heavier 
cuts, Good to prime shorn wethers 
sold at $5.75@6.10 p 100 Ibs, ewes 5.25 








@5.85, yearlings 6@6.50, cull sheep 
and bucks 3@4.50, good to prime 
shorn lambs 6.50@6.75, wooled lambs 
7.25@7.75, feeding lambs 6.50@7.25, 
spring lambs 7@10. 

THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Wheat 




















Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot 1906 | 1905 | 1906 1906 |19065 
Chicago... biece 91 (1.00 | 49 | .54h | .33 | 31 
New Xork...| .93 (1.02 | .568 | 57 | .37 |. 
Boston ...... ~— — | 59 | .59 39 | .39 
Toledo....... 91 |1.01 52 54 35 | .32 
St Louis.....| .90 | .95} | .49 | 50 | .33 | .305 
Min’p’lis.. .| .81 {1.02 47 45 81 | .29 
Liverpool.,..| .98 {1.00 | .61 59 - _ 





At Chicago, as expected the wheat 
market at this period is proving rather 
sensitive to reports of the prog- 
ress of the new crop. For the 
most part prices evinced a hard- 
ening tendency. This was due to va- 
rious causes, principal among which 
slightly encouraging ad- 
vices from abroad, reports of decreas- 
ing stocks at domestic centers, and as 
mentioned above, various rumors con- 
cerning the progress of the new win- 


ter wheat crop in the southwest. There 
are certain wheat traders always in 
a state of continual nervousness from 


the moment winter wheat makes its 


appearance above the ground until it is 


harvested. 

Exporters claim there is little in- 
ducement at present for them to send 
wheat abroad, However, it is notable 
that foreign shipments of wheat and 
flour reckoned as wheat, from the US 
during the month of April showed an 
increase over last year, At this mar- 
ket May wheat sold at or a little 


above 84c p bu; July ranged not far 
from 82%4@83c; Sept about Ic dis- 
count. 

Corn inclined to show sympathy 


with the moderate strength in wheat. 
Encouragement for this was offered by 
reports of continued liberal consump- 
tion of the old crop, and an energetic 
demand for cash corn. Reports from 
one big Atlantic market say some 
western corn has been arriving there 
out of condition. May corn here 
ranged 48@48%c p bu, at times slight- 
ly exceeding the last named figure. 
July and Sept sold in the neighbor- 
hood of 47@47 %c. 

Cash oats continued in fairly good 
demand. A big N Y trader states 
that stocks of oats in the east have 





been so depleted during recent weeks 


that it will take free ew from 
the west for some time to replenish 
them, The market was affected to some 
extent by weather reports from the 
middle west, but these were not given 
undue weight. Since last July oats ex- 
ports aggregated 42,400,000 bus, against 
barely 10% of that total for the same 
period in ’04-5. Standard oats in 
store and May delivery sold around 
331%4c or a shade better. July ranged 
32%c and Sept not far from 3lc. 

Barley proved in good request, and 
general prices were sustained; just a 
moderate export trade reported. Some 
claim that the demand for screenings 
slackened slightly. Poor to fcy screen- 
ings moved at the wide range of 32@ 
41%c p bu, feeding barley 40@42c, low 
grade malting 43@45c, choice to fcy 
50@53c. 

Market for seeds somewhat quiet. 
Spot clover sold at $11.25 p 100 Ibs, 
Oct delivery 9.75. Country lots of 
timothy moved at 2@3.15, Sept 3.60, 
hungarian 85@95c for poor to choice, 
millets 80c@1.20. 


At New York, supply of corn con- 
tinues rather moderate, but some 
traders are inclined to believe that of- 
ferings will now enlarge, as weather 
conditions, etc, are more favorable for 
the delivery of grain from the west. 
Recently exporters have _ cancelled 
many corn purchases, as sellers have 
been short, and it paid exporters bet- 
ter profit to sell than to ship. No 2 
red wheat quotable up to 94c p bu, No 
2 corn 58c in elevators, corn chops $22 
p ton, corn-meal 1.15 p 100 Ibs, hom- 
iny 3@3.10 p bbl, mixed oats 371l4c p 
bu, white clipped 39% @42c, rye 68%c 
oro b, feeding barley 50@55c, malt 65 

70c. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholésale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and emmission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually sécured. 


Apples. 

The past season aggregate ship- 
ments of apples from the Watson- 
ville district of Cal were about 2700 
carloads, of which 40% consisted of 
Newton Pippins, the latter going 
largely to England. Small sized boxes 
averaged about 75@80c ea, larger 
boxes $1@1.05. 

The freeze this month destroyed at 
least 25% of apple blossoms. General 
outlook in this section is not good.— 
[M. L. H., Bedford Co, Va. 

Apples and peaches not materially 
injured by the recent frosts. Cherries 
and plums damaged somewhat. Gen- 
eral apple outlook is good.—[S. W. 
F., Livingston Co, Mich. 

A light frost here, but no damage 
done; about 25% of Baldwins blossom- 
ing; other varieties full of bloom.— 
{D. K., Berrien Co, Mich. 

At New York, receipts running light. 
Spys sell at $5@6.50 p bbl, Baldwins 
5@6.25, Ben Davis 4.50@5.50, ~Russets 
4.25@5. 

Beans. 

There will be a large ecreage of 
beans planted here this year. Many 
growers haye already contracted their 
crop in advance—[Correspondent, 
Oceana Co, Mich. 

At New York, market about as last 
noted, although pea beans seem to 
show a little weakness, Marrows 
fetch $3@3.15 p bu, pea beans 1.65@ 
1.70, red kidneys 3.05@3.15, white kid- 
neys 3.15@3.25, black turtle 3.40@ 
3.45, yellow eyes 1.50@1.60, limas 3.15 
@3.25. : 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, trade somewhat quiet. 
Evaporated apples 9% @12c p Ib, chops 
$2. 40@2.60 p 100 Ibs, huckleberries 10 
@12c p Ib. _ 

Eggs. 

At New York, supplies of strictly fcy 
eggs have lessened to some extent. 
Warmer weather, however, ténded to 
cause an accumulation of average to 
low grades and this gave the market 
@ weaker undertone at times, fey 
locals bring 20@22c p Woz, westerns 
je Re, southerns 14@ 160, checks 9@ 

2c, 

Fresh Fruits. 

Cranberry vines have come through 
the winter all right. No winter ki!l- 


~ 


ing to speak of in Wood, Barron ani 
Winnebago Cos, as far as [ knoy 
[A. C. Bennett, Wis. 

Cranberry bogs have come throuc) 
the winter in good shape.—[John 
Clark, Chippewa Co, Mich. ' 

Peaches much injured by cold, 
ples unhurt. Frequent rains du 
the blossoming period may lessen » 
pects.—_(H. R. McNair, Livings: 
Co, N Y. 

Apples and peaches uninjured by 
cent cold snap. All tree fruits pr: 
ise well except pears and peach: 
{D. L. M., Holmes Co, O. 

Our fruit is all right here. Just re- 
turned from trip through western 
N Y, and found apple prospects good 
{J. W. Anderson, York Co, Pa. 

Writing American Agriculturist 
week Sec L, R. Bryant of the II! h: 
soe says indications point to a ful! 
bloom of apples in most section 
the states Peaches generally full « 
cept for the southern part of the st 
where many localities report bud 
killed, 

According to consular advices t 
new Spanish grape crop is expected to 
foot up about 2,500,000 bbls. It costs 
Spanish shippers about $3 p bbl to ! 
grapes down at N Y, hence p: 
good prices must be realized in ord: 
to have shipments pay out. 

At New York, strawberries have 
been moving freely from the Md-Del 
peninsula; fey fruit commands 12% 
15e p qt, fair to good 6@10c. Fis 
peaches $3@6 p carrier, Fla waier- 
melons 1@1.25 ea. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the firmness that ha 
been in vogue for several weeks co: 
tinues. Prime timothy _brings $20 p 
ton, clover mixed 15@17, clover 124 


13.50, shipping 11@12.50, packing 1) 
@10.50, long rye straw 3@14.50, 


and wheat 9@10. 

At Boston, continued strength 
ed in fancy grades of hay. A mo 
ate export tradé in progress. Choice 
timothy quoted up to $19 p ton, clover 
mixed brings 12.50@13.50, clover 11@12 
rye straw 14@i4.50, oat and wheat 
8@9. 

Hemp. 

Reports from Manila, P I, say there 
is a shortage of 100,000 bales in 2 
hemp crop. Prices are high and 
tinuing to advance. Crop prosp: 
for another year, however, are good 

At New York, there is an easy t 
to the market for sisal. Quotati 
for spot delivery are just a shad« 
der 7c p lb, for shipment the ma: 
is 6%c. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, the eastern situation 
is characterized by a marked degree of 
firmness. Western advices indicate a: 
easier undertone, particularly on de- 
ferred shipments. With cattle no 
being turned out generally to grass 
dairymen in the east are in a more in- 
dependent position as regards mi! 
feeds. City bran brings $23 p 1 
middlings -23.50@25, red dog  ~t 
screenings 17@18, cottonseed mea! °}! 
linseed oil meal 32. 


Onions. 

Egyptian onions have been much in 
evidence at eastern markets the past 
few weeks, selling largely at $1.50@2 
p bag. Southern La is now shipping 
it is claimed the New Orleans onion 
crop is about 50% as large as ’05. 

Total shipments of Tex Bermuda on- 
ions this season will likely exceed »()\) 
cars. Growers have received all the wa) 
from 2%@4c p Ib, and some have 
made excellent profits out of the crop 


this spring. This in contrast to 4 
year ago. 
Probably 100 a of onions around 


Berryville and Racine this year; a: 
age 25% larger than ’05. _ Old onions 
sold out.—[T. P.; Kenosha Co, Wi 


There are 125 a of onions near N: 
land this season. Crop starting wel! 
but weeds coming thick.—[{T. M. « 
Jasper Co, Ind. 

Near Chelsea are about 100 a otf 
onions compared with 135 in '05. No 
old onions on hand. That town lvst 
$25,000..0on onions for the season of 
*05-6.—[R. A. S., Washtenaw Co, Mich 

An increase of about 25% in onion 
acreage this season. Ground has been 
dry for germinating seed.—[F. f.. 
Muskegon Co,. Mich. 

Onfon acreage around Bono for ") 
totals 425, compared with 400 in '0°. 
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The crop did not receive & SSE CXS! - 
and unless conditions change meis- 
rially, the acreage cultivated wili run 
i nter than a year ag>.—T[E. S. &., 
cas Co, O. 

The bulk of Bermuda onion crop has 
now been shipped, although several 
thousand crates may drift to N Y dur- 
ing the next few weeks. Increasing 
“ of Bermudas brought prices 


eipts -_ 
down to 90c@$1 p cra. 

Onion acreage about the same as 
Jest year. Farmers sold out.—[J. H. G., 
Noble Co, Ind. 

On the Nappanee marsh there are 
500 a of onions sowed this season. 
crop started late, and some re-sowing 

sary. —[Milton Spicer, Elkhart 


ne 
Co ‘In d. 


t New York 

a prices rule 
at "c@$1 p cra, 
1.20, La 80@90c 
a2, ‘05 reds and yellows 
Potatoes. 

During April, 943,833 bus of pota- 
ere shipped from Aroostook Co, 


supplies running large 
low. Bermudas sell 
Tex Bermudas 75¢c@ 
p bag, Egyptians 1.75 
5U0c@1. 


toes W 


Me, over the B & A railroad. The 
on’s total movement to May 1 is 
#.869,149 bus, an increase of 907,039 
pus over the same period in ‘04-5. 
The Fla potato movement is wind- 


ing up. It is estimated that shipments 
out of the Hastings district will ag- 
gregate about 100,000 bbls, proving 
somewhat larger than figured on earl- 
jer in the season. Growers have been 
receiving $3.50 to as high as 4.25 p bbl 
fo b, and the season has been most 
profit ble. 

Those professing to be well posted 
with regard to conditions say the ‘06 
potato crop of Tex will fall considas 
ably short of last year. The movement 
of Tex tubers to northern markets is 
now in progress. 

Potatoes have bec 
bu, old crop largely 


n moving at We p 
sold out.—[Cor- 






respondent, Van Buren Co, Mich. : 

Potatoes are bringing 35@40c p bu, 
and crop well reduced.—[Correspond- 
ent, Wexford Co, Mich. 

The southwestern potato crop is 
coming on nicely. Growers in Potta- 
watomie county, Okla, are figuring on 

ing at least 1500 cars of early 
pot: itoes. The acreage there is gener- 


ous. Between Muskogee and Fort 
Smith, in the Arkansas river bottoms, 
are about 3600 acres of early potatoes. 

At New York, some unevenness in 
prices, this applying both to old and 
new stock. Last week about 13,000 
bags of foreign potatoes arrived here. 


The cargo arriving this week is sup- 
pos to about wind up the season’s 
operations in European tubers. New 
potatoes from the Carolinas are now 
in evidence. Recently the market for 
old potatoes developed some strength, 
state and westerns commanding $2.25 
@2.40 p 180 lbs, Me 2.25@2.50 p bag of 
168 lbs, European stock 1.85@2.10, new 
potatoes 4@6 p bbl. 
Poultry. 


At New York, fresh killed fowls 
from the middle west in better supply. 
Western spring broilers also more 
plentifal, but demand good. Liberal 
receipts of spring ducks from L IL 
Much of this stock has to go to 
freezers in order to clean up: Offer- 
ings of live poultry generally met with 
ready sale. Live broilers 23@27c p 
lb, fowls 14% @15c, roosters 8% @9c, 
turkeys 12@12%c, ducks 50@S80c p 
pair, geese $1@1.50, pigeons 25@30c. 
Dressed turkeys 15@20c p Ib, fowls 12 
@l4c, ducklings 13@15c, squabs $1.50 
@3.50 p doz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage brings $1.50 
@3 p cra, carrots $3@5 p 100 bchs, 
beets $4@6, asparagus $1@2.75 p bbl, 
celery $1@2 p cs, southern cukes $2 
@2.0 p era, corn $1@1.75 p cs, chic- 
ory and esearol $4@5 p bbl. Egg 
plants 2@3 p bx, horse-radish $4@6 p 
100 Ibs, kale 50e pbbl, kohl-rabi $3@4p 
iMbchs. Lettuce $2@3 p bbl, lima beans 
$2@3.50p era, mint$1. 50@2.50 p 100 behs 
nt $2@3 yp carrier, parsley $2@3.50 

) 1) behs, peppers $2@3 p cra. Peas 
£1 25@2 p bskt, radishes Tca@si p 100 
bchs, veuies 75c@$1.25, string beans 
a p bskt, spinach 75¢@$1 p: bbl, 
a2 ey P bbl, tomatoes 1@2 p carrier, 
s 1.50@2.25 p 100 bchs,' caiiliflower 
doz, mushrooms 50@75c p Ib. 

Wool. 

In the east the situation is a trifle 
Quiet. In the range districts of the 
west, however, some big’ sales* have 


been negotiated of late, prices rang- 


ing 20@235%c p Ib in Wyo. At Boston, 
eastern fine unwashed wool is quota- 
ble at 24@25c p lb, %@% 
@3Ac. 

Nearly all sheep are sheared. Prices 
for wool range 27@29c p Ib—[Corre- 
spondent, Gratiot Co, Mich. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 








Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Ohtcage 
"66. . 20% 20% 19% 
05... 22 22 21 
O04 20@: 201, f 20 19% 


During the ‘month of Apr, exports of 
butter from the U S were 725,000 Ibs, 
against 393,000 lbs the same period in 
"05. From the beginning of the cur- 
rent season up to May 1, exports total 
24,100,000 Ibs, compared with 8,600,000 
lbs the same: period in ’04-5. 

Dealers at N Y are talking a 19c 
market for storage butter next month. 
One sale reported last week for June 
delivery at 20c. General prospects are 
for a liberal output of butter this sea- 
son, but it will take future develop- 
ments to tell whether there will be a 
substantial increase over last year. 

At New York, buyers are discrimi- 
nating more with regard to quality of 
offerings. New grass butter is in larg- 
er supply. General market no more 
than steady. Fancy cmy brings 20%c 
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p Ib, but some storage stock moving } 


as low as 14@18c, dairy 19@19%c, ren- 
ovated 15@16%c. 

At Boston, demand is fair and mar- 
ket comparatively little 
Western cmy brings 20c p Ib. 

At Chicago, market not displaying 
much activity; plenty of butter com- 
ing to fill the needs of buyers. Specu- 
lators are inclined to assume an inde- 
pendent position. Prices a trifle eas- 
ier. 


The Cheese Market. 
Total stocks of choice held in U 8S} 
cold storage warehouses May 1 this | 


changed. | 


i 


Extra emy 19%c p Ib, renovated | 
16% @17c, dairy 17@18c. 


year were estimated at 2,100,000 libs, | 


compared with 1,450,000 Ibs a year 
ago. Since Apr 1 stocks of cheese in 
public and private warehouses have 
been cut down by 2,800,000 Ibs. Re- 
ports from Wis indicate some increase 
in the cheese make this season as 
compared with a year ago. 

At New York, new cheese is more 
in evidence. Trade seems ta be tak- 
ing hold in a moderately satisfactory 
manner. Fine fe brings 9%@10c p 
lb, light skims T@7%c. 

At Boston, new cheese more in evi- 
dence, prices ranging 9@10c p Ib. Old 
cheese offered less freely at 14@14%c. 

At Chicago, 2 good call for cheese 
to go into storage would help the sit- 
uation. New fc twins bring 9% @10c > 
lb, brick 8@8 4c. 


Country ‘Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 57e p bu, oats 39c, timothy hay 
$15@16 p ton, clover 11@12, middlings 
22@23, bran 21@22. Cmy tub butter 
22@23c p Ib, prints 23@24c, dairy 17 
@18c, O cheese 10@llic. Eggs 1 p 
doz, fowls l4c p Ib, springers 35@40c. 
Asparagus _ p bch, beets 65c p 
doz, cabbage 3@3.25 p cra, celery Wc 
p doz, cukes 1.50 p hamper. 


At Philadelphia, wheat S87c p bu, 
corn 59c, oats 40c, bran $22@23 p ton, 
hay 14@17. Cmy butter 20@23c p Ib, 
dairy 20@22c, cheese 10@13c. Eggs 
i8c p doz, fowls 14c p 1b, spring chick- 
ens 19@26c. Potatoes 85c p bu, cab- 
bage 2@2.50 p cra, tomatoes 1.50@2.50 
Pp cra, beets 3@4 p 100 bchs, asparagus 
10@25c P bch, radishes 50c@1.25 p 100, 
cukes 2@2.75 p bu bskt. 

OHIO—At Columbus, wheat 80c p 
bu, corn 45¢, oats 32c, bran $17 p 
middlings 16, timothy hay 10@11. 
Steers 2@5c p 1b, veals 4@5c, hogs 4@ 
5%c, lambs 5@7c. Butter lower, cmy 
tubs 22c p Ib, prints 23c, dairy 12@16c, 
cheese 14c. Eggs 14c p doz, fowls lic, 
chicks 16¢, ducks 10c. Potatoes 65c 
p bu, eabbage 35 p ton, apples 6@7, 
strawberries 5@8c p at. 

At Cincinnati, wheat 92c p bu, corn 
3c, oats 35c, rye 68c, bran $18@19 p 
ton, middlings 19@22, timothy hay 14 
@16c. Cmy butter 22c p Ib} dairy 12@ 
16c, cheese 13c. Eggs 14c Pp doz, 
spring chickens 23@27c p Ib. Straw- 
berries 50c@1.50 p cra, asparagus 75c p 
doz, cabbage 3@8.75 p cra, 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save $10. to $15.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over All Gravity and Dilution Systems 


And At Least $5~ $5.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over All Other Cream Separators 


While They Last 


From Two To Ten Times Longer 
Than Any Other Machine. 


Catalogue and any desired particulars 
to be had for the asking. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph and Cana! Ktreete, 109-118 Yeuvilie Square, 
Chicago. Montreal. 
2818 Filbert Street, 15 & 17 York Street, 
Philadeiphia. Toronto. 
9 & 81 Drumm Street. 24 & 16 Princess Street, 
San Francisco. Winnipeg. 





General Offices : 
74 Cortlandt &t., 
NEW YORK. 

















Your Children’s Children 


in years to come will praise your foresight in 

having chosen Carey’s Roofing for all build- 

ings about the farm. Because it never loses ite 

life and elasticity, Carey’s is known as the 

“*time-proof roof’’—proof against fire, wind 

and moisture. Will not rot, rust, melt nor break. 
In the manufacture of 


nex: CAREY'S .,., 
ROOFING — 


Only high grade materials are used. It is composed of a 
superior grade of woolen felt, asphalt cementand strong 
Dariap—all run through heavy steam rollers and com- 
Pressed into solid, compact, flexible sheets, which are put 
up in rolls sufficient tocover 100square feet. You or your 

hand can easily and neatly lay it. May be applied 
Over leaky shingles or meta! roofs, 

Our patent lap covers and protects nail heads and in- 
Sures a perfect and lasting union. The Carey Roof con- 
tracts andexpands with the most severe weatherchanges, 
without in the least weakening or loosening the joints. 

Sold at manufacturers’ prices; shipped from our con- 
veniently located warehouses, insuring lowest freight 
rates. Write for FREE sample of Carey’s Roofing, and 
fine new booklet. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 
General Offices and Factories, 25 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, 0, 
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=. BE SURE IT’S MADE IN 


De SAGINAW 


When your dealer shows you a low-down farm wagon ask him the question: “*Is it 
=e in maw?’’ If it is—buy it, you can't makea mistake—you can’t buy a bet- 
ter one—there’s no other that is really as well made and serviceable as the 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON 


made in Saginaw. All good things are imitated and that’s why we lay so 
stress on the point that you make ape: 4 4 made in Saginaw. ve hav yinade them 
them i 53 i A act call Ye £ li mit a eee think st > 
ey practi y as alife time;inthattimet ofthe savin 
in high lifting, draft, repairs, etc. Made with wood or steel wheels, Catalog f tree 


FARMERS S BANDE WAGON CO., SAGINAW . 
B Kansas Sty and Pse s Moines. om 
‘3 slap and Stock Racks and All 1 @ Silos. @atalog free, 
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Between the Blue 
and the Grey. 


Mary McCrae Culter. 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 

Rev Kenneth Gordon is called from Indiana to 
preside over a church in Fairhaven, Ky, just pre- 
vious to the war. His parishioners were largely 
wealthy planters. He is young and talented and 
enters into his work with enthusiasm. He finds 
the Henderson home especially attractive, but will 
not allow himself to become one of the suitors for 
the hand of Jessie Henderson, having learned that 
there is a general understanding that she will some 
day become the bride of Howard Bentley, a former 
playmate and wealthy planter. He becomes jealous 
of Gordon and avers that the latter is not in sym. 
pathy with the South. Meanwhile national affairs 
reach a climax, Gordon is compeld to declare 
himself and is loyal to the Union, He is dis- 
missed from his church and accepts apointment 
as chaplain in Union army. Jessie Henderson meets 
him just before his departure, She refuses to have 
anything to do with him, Two years later, in the 
same place, she comes upon him, rough, unkempt 
aud with a sprained foot. He has a great sum of 
money, pay of Union soldiers, which he is to 
deliver to their families in that ricinity, The 
guerrillas have heard of it and are looking for 
him. Jessie helps him to Aunt Chloe’s cabin on 
her father’s plantation. 

CHAPTER VIL. 

—m1IOL, HENDERSON was 
surprised by the in- 
tense interest Jessie 
suddenly took in all 
local affairs. She 
seemed to be more in- 
terested in guerrilla 
raids and bushwacker 

~ scares, than in the 
movements of Lee or 
Bragg or Hood. She grew social and 
gossippy, making many calls upon her 
Confederate friends and learning their 
opinions and expectations regarding 
the progress of the war. She smiled 
charmingly upon some of the young 
Confederate officers who chanced tv 
be stationed in or near Fairhaven, and 
took a flattering interest in all their 
adventures and plans. A certain Capt 
Anderson presumed to become her 
open admirer on the strength of her 
friendliness, and sought her society 
quite frequently at her home. As one 
of the soldiers of the South, he was 
cordially received by Col Henderson 
and his wife, and entertained most 
hospitably. Little did any of the com- 
pany imagine what serious reason lay 
behind pretty Jessie’s flirtation, or what 
anxieties were distracting her appar- 
ently gay and care-free spirit. They 
would have been astounded if they 
could have known that by means of her 
careful and constant inquiries the map 
of Kentucky and Tennessee had be- 
come to her like a chess-board, upon 
which each division of soldiers, each 
band of guerrillas, moved back and 
forth in a game of war. And Capt 
Anderson was the little pawn that 
stood between her heart and a check- 
mate! 

The Captain was sitting in the Hen- 
derson parlors one evening, when sud- 
denly he said: 

“I received some astonishing and 
very important news this afternoon. 
A reliable person told me that a 
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“Union chaplain is hiding somewhere 


in this neighborhood, and that he car- 
ries with him a large sum of money 
which he is commissioned to distrib- 
ute among the Union families in this 
community. It seems that he has been 
hanging around here for some time, 
but has managed so cleverly that we 
have only just discovered his pres- 
ence.” 

The news was received with a 
chorus of exclamations from the as- 
sembled company. 

“A Union chaplain! In Fairhaven? 
Why! That must be Mr Gordon. He 
went as chaplain in Col Melville’s reg- 
iment, you know.” 

“Gordon?” echoed the captain, de- 
lighted by the sensation which he had 
produced, and in fair Jessie’s evident 
interest in his piece of news. ‘Yes, 
that is the name that was given me. 
Doubtless you-alls know him. What 
sort of appearing man was he?” 

“He was quite nice-looking,” re- 
turned Jessie promptly, “rather tall, 
with dark hair and eyes, smooth- 
shaven and fair-skinned. Really quite 
a dignified and ministerial person. 
He used to visit here frequently, for 
papa was one of his church officers, 
you know, so we were quite well ac- 
quainted.”’ 

“Yes, very well acquainted,” gig- 
gled a young lady who sat near. “Jes- 
sie is very innocent in regard to her 
papa’s friends. If Rev Mr Gordon had 
only been on the right side”’— 

“Which he certainly was not!” in- 
terrupted Jessie emphatically, where- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


upon the whole company laughed, and 
the sparring was forgotten. 

Col Henderson was highly excited 
by the news. “Gordon is back here, 
you say? He is a dangerous man— 
very dangerous! He is so keen and 
resourceful, and he knows every foot 
of this country so well! As a spy 
through this region he can do us un- 
told damage. And you say he car- 
ries money? How much?” 

“I have not been told. The amount 
can only be a matter of conjecture, 
but the sum cannot be small. If the 
men received only $25 apiece, that 
would make $25,000 for the regiment,” 
replied the captain. 

“That would be worth ten times its 
face value to our army. He must be 
captured. Captain, you have the op- 
portunity for a very pretty little piece 
of work that should win promotion 
for you. What steps have you taken 
in the matter?” ~* 

“I sent a dispatch to Nashville, ask- 
ing for a troop to make a search of 
this neighborhood. I have obtained 
the names of all the abolitionists any- 
where near, and we will give their 
houses a thorough raiding, It will be 
very strange if we cannot make some 
of them reveal this Gordon’s hiding- 
place. Our men will reach here to- 
morrow night, and we hope to catch 
him unawares. You-alls are true- 
hearted Confederates or I would not 
have mentioned this matter to you. 


they will 


the Union houses; then 
search the negru quarters.” 

“Do you think so?” cried Jessie in 
terror. “They are very short-sighted 
if they do not,” he replied. “I hope 
my foot will be well before that time 
comes. But you will know in plenty 
of time to warn us,”’ he added with a 
meaning smile. 

“Yes,” she answered merrily, “I will 
surely know.” 

A few evenings later, Capt Anderson 
again appeared at the Henderson 
home, and was much flattered by Jes- 
sie’s evident joy at seeing him. He 
little knew how much she had longed 
to have him come, or he would have 
been still more certain that he was 
making a deep impression upon her 
heart. She talked her brightest; she 
sang her sweetest; she spoke with an- 
imation of some of Lee’s recent suc- 
cesses in Virginia and the spirit with 
which she discussed the probable is- 
sues of the war proved her a true 
“Daughter of the Confederacy.” She 
had ceased to torment herself with 
the idea that she was acting the traitor 
to her own cause by shielding Gordon 
from his pursuers. 

“He is not a soldier,” she told her- 
self. “He has not shed a drop of 
Southern blood, nor even taken up 
arms against our people. He is not for 
war, but for peace. He only differs 
from us in regard to the terms and 
the manner of securing that peace, 











CONQUERED BUT UNTAMED—THE BRONCHO OF THE WEST 


and has he not a: right to his own 


Perhaps you can aid us by giving us 
more names, or by suggesting where 
our man would be most liable to be 
found. Who were his principal friends 
among the abolitionists? Also, a com- 
plete description of his personal ap- 
pearance will be of vast assistance to 
us.” He took out his note book and 
carefully jotted down the items which 
the company united in giving him. 
Jessie could hardly repress a smile 
as she listened to an enumeration of 
appearances so far from describing the 
bearded, long-haired, bronzed, illy- 
clothed man whom they sought. 

As the captain took his leave, Jessie 
said: “You must call frequently. Capt 
Anderson, and tell us how you progress 
in your search. We will all be anx- 
ious to know whether you are success- 
ful.” 

“You are more than kind,” returned 
the delighted captain with a low bow. 


“You may be sure that your family < 


shall have the first reports.” 

As soon as possible, Jessie made her 
way to Aunt Chloe’s cabin, and told 
of the organized search that was to 
be made. Gordon smiled over the de- 
scription of himself that had been 
given to his enemies. 

“T do not believe Capt Anderson will 
ever fit that description to me,” he 
said. “If only my foot were well, I 
could slip across to Indiana to-night, 
and be out of harm’s reach before the 
guerrillas get here. It will take some 
time for them to make the round of 


opinion? He is not a spy. He will 
never return to his regiment, for that 
is now impossible. He is here to help 
our own Kentucky people. He is my 
friend, my pastor. I will save him 
from the mistaken hatred of those 
who are doing less than he for our 
poverty-stricken people.” 

So with a clear conscience she led 
Capt Anderson to a narration of his 
own movements during the days that 
had elapsed since his last call upon 
her. “T have been watching and 
listening for your troop of soldiers, 
Captain. Have they failed you?” she 
questioned. 

“©, no,” he replied eagerly. “They 
came at the appointed time, but I 
flatter myself that my arrangements 
have been such that few suspect the 
presence of our men. They are quar- 
tered two miles south of town, and re- 
main in quarters through the day. At 
night each man is posted near to an 
abolitionist house to keep watch for 
all visitors. This Gordon slips from 
house to house at night, so sooner or 
later our men must see him. So far 
we have failed of success. Either he 
is very sly, or else he has been warned 
to lie low.” 

“Are you sure he is here?” ques- 
tioned Jessie. “You know the 234 
Kentucky cavalry contains many mem- 
bers from Ohio and Indiana. Are you 
sure that he has not gone to those 
states?” . 





“It is true that he may not be i... 


now, but we know \that many famii).. 
have not yet received their share 
his money and that he must visit the 
ere long. Patient waiting and watc).. 
ing will bring us our reward.” i 

For the first time Jessie was than} 
ful for the accident that held Gordy 
a close prisoner in Aunt Chloe's eabin. 
But for it, he would be out every nigh, 
on his perilous work, and With 
many sentries to watch for him ; 
would surely be taken. Whik 
voluble captain was chattering 
his little feats of prowess, his |, 
auditor was considering what s) 
might do to circumvent him. Sever 
schemes presented themselves to h 
mind, but-all were promptly vetoed p 
Gordon when she proposed them +. 
him a few hours later. 

“No,” he said, “you shall not 
yourself for me. Your family ana 
friends would turn from you if tho. 
knew that you had Geigned to he!, 
Federal*soldier for whom your troo 
are watching, and whom your 
father has denounced. Your mer 
lence in regard to my hiding-place 
more than I dared hope to recei, 
but your kindness has gone far beyo a 
this in providing for my comfort, ay 
in giving me warning of the m 
ments of my enemies. For your sak 
I will be glad when my injured fo. 
enables me to leave you free fron h 
burden you are bearing so nobly fo; 
me.” ; 


ps 


{To be Continued. ] 
——_—~< 
Mother’s Rocaer. 
MRS F. A. BRECK. 








A_worn old rocking chair I know, 
With stiff, ungraceful form, 

That mother sat in years ago 
And held us close and warm. 

And though it is so faded now, 
Our hearts still fondiy keep 

The chair where mother used to sit 
And rock us all to sleep. 


We must have tried her loving heart 
And made life hard for her, 

But ever patient; tender, kind, 
She was our comforter. 

And all along her toilsome way, 
However rough and stéep, 

She sang to us sweet lullabies, 
And rocked us all to sleep. 


What precious dreams she must have 
dreamed. 

For all the coming days, 

As tenderly she guided us, 
And taught us Wisdom’s ways. 

How earnestly she must have pray ci! 
Ah! did she sometimes weep, 

When, in that dear old rocking chair 
She rocked us all to sleep? 


Though years have passed and we are 
grown, 

Dear mother’s heart is young; 

And to her children’s children, now, 
Soft lullabies are sung. 

’Tis but a little gray has dared 
Among her locks to creep, 

And she, too, loves the rocking chal 
That rocked us all to sleep. 





I send my rule for dried meat 
which I know is good. Salt in the 
usual way and let -it lay in salt for 
six weeks. Then hang with smooth 
wire to cross bars, and smoke a few 
days. Take down and rub thoroughly 
with powdered borax and rehang. If 
the meat is very dry, the borax will 
not adhere. Dampen with a cloth 
dipped in water. If these directions 
are carried out before bugs get to 
the meat, you will never be troubled 
with any. I have used this recipe 
for years and prefer it to anything | 
have ever used for keeping bugs or 
flies from meat.—[{Mary Harvey, Mo 





A well-to-do farmer lost a very fine 
filly from his pasture and after sev- 
eral days’ search found it snugly tied 
in the log barn of a distant neighbor 
of doubtful repute. The neighbor 
was indicted, tried, and found guilty 
of larceny. When the judge asked 
what he had to say, why sentenc 
should not be passed, put in a plea 
that the animal was only taken for 4 
joke. The judge inquired how far 
his barn was from the pasture, to 
which he replied, “About five miles.” 
“Well,” said the judge, “that is car- 
rying a joke too far; hard labor i 
the penitentiary for seven years.” 





Mamie; Ill, asks if it is necessary to 
sign name and address to letters to 
Table Talk. Yes, it is a sign of good 
faith. The name will not be published 
if so requested, but however the letter 
is signed, the fullname and address 
should also be given.—[The Editor. 
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Case for Lingerie Ribbons. 


MABEL LWINGSTON. 





This little ribbon case is made of the 
popular pompadoeur ribbon in 
white with violets scattered over it 
Fourteen inches of ribbon about 
inches in width is needed. The ribbon 
is first turned up at the bottom edge 
about 1% inches and divided into six 
compartments, or pockets, two at the 
ends of a little over half an inch and 
four of about 3 inches. The ends of 
the ribbon are now turned in and 
featherstitched the whole width, the 
rest of the ribbon being featherstitched 
only just the width or the pockets. 
Now that we have the case proper 
finished we are ready for the filling. 
Make out of white paper three reels 
for winding the baby ribbon that is al- 
ways needed for up-to-date under- 
wear. Two and one-half yards each 
of light blue, pink and white ribbon is 
enough for general use and to make 
the case look pretty. After these reels 
have been filled with each of the three 
colors make a dainty sachet for the 
fourth pocket, either of the same rib- 
pon as used for the case or of plain, 
white silk, featherstitching all around 
the edge. 

We are now ready to fill the two 
narrow pockets at the end. Get two 
of the ribbon runners which can be 
gotten at the stores for a small sum, 
in two sizes, and tie by little bows to 
the ends of the case. After the inside 
of the case is finished catch a ribbon 
at the back in the center, turn the nar- 
row pockets in and then the remain- 
ing pockets together, in pocketbook 
fashion, and tie with the ribbon in a 
little bow at the front and you have 
the most convenient little case im- 
aginable. 

The more dainty the ribbons the 
prettier the case. It is just the time 
now to make these pretty trifles for 
our friends who are planning for their 
summer vacations, for quite often in 
the hurry of getting away these little 
accessories are forgotten, and a few 
yards of baby ribbon never comes 
amiss; they are especially convenient 
for the young mother who is always 
in need of a little ribbon to brighten 
up baby’s dress, 


—_ a >—_—__ 
Ways with Toast. 


ANNA GLENWOOD. 
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Creamed Beef Toast: Chop cold 
boiled or roast beef fine with a sharp 
knife or grind it through a meat chop- 
per. Put spoonful or two of butter 
into a saucepan and let brown a little. 
Add a heaping teaspoon of minced on- 
ion for each cup of chopped meat. 
Now add a teaspoon of flour, blend 
with the butter and stir in a scant 
cup of sweet milk, season with pepper 
and salt and powdered sage; if liked, 
a little lemon juice or vinegar may be 
added. Simmer for ten minutes and 
pour over the toast. Veal or mutton 
may be used instead of beef. 

Ham Toast, No 1: Cut slices of 
bread half an inch thick; trim off the 
crusts and fry the slices in smoking 
hot butter or drippings, being careful 
not to burn. Grind some cold boiled 
ham through a meat chopper. The 
meat should be all lean or nearly so. 
Season with pepper (either cayenne or 
black), ground celery seed and pow- 
dered sage. Add a little salt if needed 


and moisten the meat with a little 
Sweet cream. Spread thickly on the 
pieces of fried bread, sprinkle a little 
grated cheese over the top of each and 
place in the even. ‘When they have 


become a delicate brown all over re- 
move at once and serve. 

Ham Toast, No 2: Remove part of 
the fat from cold boiled ham; ghop 
rather fine and season with salt, -pep- 
per, mace and onifon juice. Put a 
spoonful or two of butter in a sauce 


pan, add the minced meat and half a 
cup of sweet milk for every cup of 
mea When the mixture has boiled 
up well remove from fire and stir in 


MOTHERS 


two or three well-beaten eggs. Pour 
over slices of crisp toast and serve 
hot. 

Apple Toast: Pare and slice five or 
six fine flavored tart apples. Put a 
heaping tablespoon of butter in a sauce 
pan and when hot turn in the apples 
and stir until they are a delicate 
brown. Now add sugar to taste and 
a little water (perhaps half a cup) 
and a grating of nutmeg, if liked. 
Cover closely, place the sauce pan in 
a vessel of hot water and cook till 
tender; remove, cover and let the 
water evaporate. Butter slices of stale 
bread on both sides and fry brown on 
a hot griddle. Cover each slice with 
apples and serve at once. Fried pota- 
toes or poached eggs makes a nice 
accompaniment. 

Tomatoes With Toast: 
cups of canned tomatoes through a 
fine sieve, removing all seeds and 
fiber. Season with pepper, salt, onion 
juice (if liked), ground celery seed 
and sage. Now add one cup of beef or 
chicken broth. Rub a tablespoon of 
butter and two of flour together, 
moisten with a few spoonfuls of sweet 
cream and add half a cup of hot 
water. Add this to the tomator mix- 
ture, cook for five minutes and serve 
hot with buttered toast. 


Things 1 Have Tried 
M. J. GO. 

I wonder how many know that 
tough poultry may be boiled tender if 
vinegar is added, 144 cup to a fowl? 

That in boiling milk or cream a 
pinch of soda will prevent curdling? 

That onion juice is preferable to 
chopped onion in seasening and to 
obtain the juice a large grater should 
be used? 

That tins will be ‘easier polished 
with wood ashes and kerosene anil 
zinc can be cleaned with kerosene 
and galvanized iron ware, tiles, sew- 
ing machine stands, etc, are easier 
cleaned this way? 

That soap bark is one of the best 
things to wash flannels or any woolen 
goods? Purchase five or ten cents 
worth, steep_it well, strain, put in 
water with the goods, rub, rinse twice. 
Rorax will take out ink stains on the 
carpet; rub vigorously. 


Putting Away Furs—lI have a seal 
sacque that has been worn eight win- 
ters and it looks as fresh as it did at 
first. I always keep it hung on a coat 
hanger, and hung out from the wall, 
so nothing touches it. In wearing 
season, it has a petticoat-shaped cover 
made from muslin to protect it from 
the dust, and during the spring and 
summer it is covered with a loose 
fitting, tight bag made from newspa- 
pers, two double, pasted together. I 
use no moth balls whatever, so the 
garment hever has a disagreeable 
odor. A seal muff that has been used 
25 years is as glossy and smooth as 
at first and it has always been stood 
upon end in a circular box made 
of newspapers wrapped round and 
round and pasted into place. A round 
bottom is carefully pasted on and 
during the wearing season, the whole 
is kept in a bag with draw strings. In 
spring, the top of the box is sealed up 
and it still hangs in the muslin bag. 
[Mrs H. L. Miller. 
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Hotch Potch—This famous soup is 
so nourishing that it Is almost a meal 
in itself. Put 3 Ibs meaty shin of 
beef in 4 qts cold water. Allow it to 
come to a boil, let simmer a few min- 
utes, then skim it carefully. Cut in- 
to dice 2 onions, 2 carrots, 2 parsnips, 
2 turnips, 1 head of celery, (remove the 
heart stalks for a salad course) and 
when the meat has cooked two hours, 
add these to the contents of the ket- 
tle with 4 sprigs of parsley, chopped 
fine, 4% cup shredded cabbage and % 
cup barley, which has been soaked 
over night. Add 1 teaspoon salt to 
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AND DAUGHTERS 


Washing Ginghams and Prints. 


New prints should be washed in 


lukewarm water in 
has been dissolved. 
bing. Rinse well, 


and dry quickly, ot in the sun. 


which Ivory Soap 
Avoid much rub- 
wring thoroughly 
The 


secret of washing prints so that the 
colors will not fade is in doing it 
quickly and in using Ivory Soap. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That is 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skia, 


Ivory Soap 


99 4460 


FA me mama ema 





Per Cent. Pure 








each qt and 3 dashes of black pep- | , 


per. (Add seasoning with the vege- 
tables). In two hours add 1 cup of 
canned peas—-(these may be omit- 
ted). Half an hour later remove the 
soup kettle from the fire; bind 
slightly with 2 tablespoons each of 
flour and butter rubbed to a paste. 
It is understood that soup is cor- 
rectly made when allowed to stead- 
ily simmer, not boil, if it is desired 
to draw the nourishing juices from 
the meat. When this is correctly 
done, the meat should not be eaten, 
as all the nutritious part has been 
extracted. Consequently the custom 
of serving the soup meat with the po- 
tatoes as a second course is inadvis- 
able.—[{Mrs S. St Aubyn. 


—— 
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The Cellar Kept Cool—In hot 
weather keep the cellar closed during 
the heat of the day and open during 
the night. A curtain can be made to 
cover a cellar window by stitching 
several thicknesses of cloth together 
and sewing three loops at the top 
edge. Put three nails in the top of 
the window casing and on hot days 
wring this curtain out of water and 


hang over the open window. It will 
exclude the light and cool what air 
comes through.—f{Mrs H. L. Miller. 


Heat Milk and butter before adding 
to mashed potatoes. Also have the 
cream or milk for coffee warm before 
taking to the table in cold weather— 
tMrs Gray. 








When mixing flour and water try 
using a fork instead of a spoon, and 
see how much quicker !t can be done. 








Appeared serially in Good 
Hetsckeeping during 
1906, sow printed as @ 
besutiful gift book. 


THE 
BRIDE’S 
PRIMER 


The drawings. by P. Strothmann, 
are printed in colors and much en- 
larged from the original size in the 








| nificent colored 


magazine. 

| Dimensions of the book ge, 9 
i2inches. The text, by rnton W. 
Burgess, is supplemented with a 


charming talk to Brides by Tem Mas- 


son, of Life. 


It would make « jolly gift for « bride —any bride 
Detroit Pree Press. 

One of the most novel and eriginel publications of 
the year. Every Evening, Wilmington, Del. 
It is « lurge, elaborate, extravagant work, with mag- 
ah ~ 


and 
as well as fun. Putsburg Dispatch. 
The work is one of the most interesting that has been 
weued in manyadsy. San Francisco Chronicle. 


It ie not only a very amusing but 6 vary timely oo 
No bride should be without it. NV. ¥. Glove, 








Price, bound in paper boards - - $1.50 
Price, edition de luxe, cloth cover 
in four colorsand gold - - §2.80 
Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, ‘ 
Selling Agepts, - - 489 Lafayette St, MY. 


























{Mrs L. Cc. s. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


[22] 
Earthquake Scenes by One Present. 


{Such a disaster as has overwhelmed California 
must, by its very magnitude personally affect, 
through relatives or friends, every part of this 
great country, That cur big family of readers 
should escape was not to be expected, Now comes 
the following graphic letter and accompanying pho- 
tographs from one who has so long contributed to 
theze columns as to be familiar to all our readers— 
Male Cook, whose home is near San Jose and who 
made these photographs especially for our readers. 
Note the crack extending downward in the wall of 
the church.—The Editor.] _ 

Our own little city of Los Gatos 
was but slightly shaken by the earth- 
quake that so nearly destroyed San 
Francisco and other cities in this part 
of the state.. The chimneys here were 
thrown down, some window lights 
broken, and a few of the business 
blocks slightly damaged, which was 
a small affair when we came to view 
San Jose, and see what a dire calam- 
ity we had escaped. 

The whole business center of this 
city of 30,000 souls was a fearful sight 
to behold. Fire was destroying what 
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A CHURCH IN SAN JOSE. 


the earthquake had left of some of 
the most important business houses, 
men, women and children were rush- 
ing about the streets, wild with fear 
and horror. Vehicles of every kind, 
from a two-wheel cart to an automo- 
bile, were winding in and out amid 
the vast throng of pedestrians, their 
occupants alive with interest, not un- 
mixed with curiosity, in the tragic 
scenes which met their gaze at every 
corner. St Johns, Santa Clara and 
San -Fernando streets, running east 
and west and Market, First and Sec- 
ond streets, running north and south, 
being the very heart of the city, sus- 
tained the greatest damage in the 
smallest space, but fearful wrecks 
were all over the entire city, 
even to distant Chinatown, with its 
low, queer buildings. Where no dam- 
age was visible from the outside, in- 
side, buildings were a mass of ruins. 
Others were shaken from their foun- 
dations, so were unsafe and had to be 
vacated. 

Everywhere people were grouped in 
their yards, fearing to stay inside lest 
another shock would bury them be- 
neath the walls. The principal parks 
were filled with people of every class 
and as night approached, prepara- 
tions were made to spend the night 
there, for it was the general belief 
that another heavy shock would come 
before morning—which proved to be 
a false alarm, born of the great fear 
the morning had brought to every 
heart, ak 

To realize the weirdness of the 
scene, one had te be on the spot and 
see the moving mass. ofhumanity rush- 
ing excitedly about, in constant fear 








BUINS ON ST JOHN STREET. 


of a recurrence of the terrible expe- 
rience of the early morning; would 
have to see with their own eyes the 
wreckage of buildings, which a few 
hours back stood firm d strong, 
filled with life and activity; to see the 
dead wagon going about from street 
to «street, carrying the dead to the 
morgue, no one knowing how many 
there were, or,:in many cases, whose 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


loved ones were being borne so silent- 
ly and swiftly away; or the vehicles 
carrying the injured to the hospitqls. 

Perhaps more solemn still was the 
sight of willing hands searching amid 
the debris for the missing, which they 
feared might be buried beneath. The 
accompanying illustrations will show 
something of this great calamity 
which has fallen upon our loved 
state, but neither picture nor pen can 
more than feebly portray half of the 








reality, no matter how well eitner 
may be gifted. 
Home Reading. 
H. ANNETTE POOLE. 
EADING at home for the sake 
of knowledge is quite feasible 
and very pleasurable. It can be 


done by oneself, with members of one’s 
family, if they are like minded, or 
with a few congenial friends. Do you 
like history, or biography, or do you 
wish to view other countries th-ough 
the eyes of those who have traveled 
there? Choose your epoch, your fa- 
vorite character, or even the one you 
most dislike, the country where you 
“fain would be.” The time you de- 
vote to any one subject depends upon 
the time at your disposal and your in- 
terest in the topic. History is like 
botany, it cannot be exhausted, and 
its charms never pall. 

It is simply a question of where to 
choose in such a treasure house as 
lies open to anyone who has access to 
sugh a library as can be found in al- 
most any New England village to- 
day. Too many people do not get the 
full value of the library because they 
are timid about asking questions. 
Librarians are always glad to help 
people; that:is what they are for. 
They are usually both able and will- 
ing to direct one in the books suit- 
able to any particular course of read- 
ing, and are glad to receive sugges- 
tions concerning suitable books and to 
purchase them as soon as the funds at 
their disposal will permit. School 
superintendents gladly give much help 











COLLAPSED SAN JOSE THEATER. 


to home students, and teachers in the 
grammar and high school grades will 
willingly furnish the names of the 
text books they are using. Do not feel 
timid or ashamed to ask. It was Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli who said, “We all 
need the spark that comes from 
friction with other minds.’”’ No one 
need be ashamed of a desire for 
knowledge. 

History, travel, biography and lit- 
erature go hand in hand. Lincoln 
said his knowledge of history was de- 
rived from Abbott's little red-covered 
biographies. They are still. accessible 
in the libraries and in many instances 
convey all one needs to know about 
any particular person. Miss Kauf- 
man’s Lives of the English Queens ren- 
der it unnecessary for a person with 
limited time to wade through Miss 
Strickland’s prolix volumes. 

Barnes’ history of,the United States 
is both, excellent and interesting and 
the older editions contained excellent 
lists of books, poems and stories to be 
read in connection. With this read 
the Stories of the States, Stories of 
Statesmen. 

And then there are so many delight- 
ful side paths in which to stray. Read 
the stories and, poems connected with 
the epoch which you are studying, al- 
ways bearing in mind that a historical 
novel to be really historical needs to 
be something more than a mere love 
tale purporting to take place at some 
remote period. It should deal with 
historical characters and throw light 
on the events, manners and customs 
of the time. . Bandelier’s Delight Mak- 
ers depicts vividly the life of the 
Pueblo Indians long before the dis- 
covery of this continent. «Lew Wal- 


lace’s Fair God is a picture of Mexico 
at the coming of Cortez. Towle’s 
Pizarro, Raleigh and Drake are not 
fiction but are written interestingly. 
Higginson’s Young Folk’s Book of 
American Explorers gives in the lan- 
guage of the explorers themselves 
quaint pictures of adventure. 

Now that the Jamestown exposition 
is near, it is a good time to read about 
Virginia, and it is by no means too 
late to read The Conquest and the 
other books which give the story of 
the Lewis and Clarke explorations. 
Mrs Earle’s books on Colonial Ways 
and Days are extremely interesting. 
Prof Soley’s Boys of 1812 gives a most 
interesting picture of our wonderful 
naval successes in the days of wooden 
ships. 

SPECIAL TOPICS. 


If you are interested in “language” 
as the science of grammar is calied 
nowadays, if you wish to identify 
trees, or ferns, or birds, or butter- 
flies you will find books on all those 
subjects waiting for you in the lib- 
raries. Domestic science and cooking 
have their own literature and most of 
the libraries possess it. 

And if you haye young people in 
the family see to it that they form the 
reading habit early. It will be inval- 
uable, especially to a boy, who in early 
manhood finds himself away from 
home with no attractive place in which 
to spend his evenings. I am aware 
that many parents deprecate the in- 
troducing of literature into the pub- 
lic school courses, but from the stand- 
point, of both teacher and parent, I 
have found that it makes brighter and 
more intelligent children to have their 
reading lessons as soon as possible 
made up of selections from the best 
authors, the authors about whom all 
intelligent people are supposed to 
know something. 

And as for nature study, a knowl- 
edge of our common birds and flowers 
will add much to one’s pleasure and 
will in no way detract from a boy's 
ability to earn his living by manual 
labor. Children understand these 
things much sooner than is often sup- 
posed. A boy can enjoy Ivanhoe with- 
out its being re-written in words of 
one syllable as I believe was once 
done with Robinson Crusoe, and I 
think it was a very self-confident per- 
son who undertook the task of re- 
writing Scott’s novels to fit them for 
young people. 

Some time since a somewhat indig- 
nant parent wrote to a newspaper 
about the folly of introducing a boy as 
young as 14 to heroic poetry, instan- 
cing Marmion, to which the boy had 
come at school, as altogether too 
strong meat for a babe of that age, re- 
quiring that one parent or the other 
should read and explain. 

Now I am profoundly sorry for a 
boy of 14, and there are many such, 
who has never thrilled to 
“My castles are my king’s alone 
From turret to foundation stone, 
The hand of Douglas is his own!” 
Who has never exulted in the bold dec- 
laration, 

“These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true, 

And, Saxon, I am Roderick Dhu!” 

Young people are prone to say “TI 
hate history,”’ but I have never found 
one. whom I could not interest in 
either history or natural history. Some 
particular time, some epoch or person, 
the ways of some animal or some bird 
will appeal to them. Show a boy how 
to whistle for a chick-a-deeé, call his 
attention to the little squeak that 
makes the preaching of Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, the funny way in which the 
yellow toad-flax opens its mouth 
when, its “ears” are pinched, show 
him through a little magnifying glass 
the tiny ostrich plumes that fringe 
the insignificant looking cup of Vie 
mitre-wort, and he has larned some- 
thing new and interesting. 

The world of books les open before 
nearly everyone who reads. these lines. 
It sometimes seems difficult to find 
time to read, but there are odd un- 
used minutes in everybody’s day. Re- 
gard reading as a pleasure, not as a 
set task, and may what you read 
make you happier no less than wiser. 





The Lord is too busy to give people 
credit when they are called upon. to 
give to charity and respond by giving 
<a a lot of old things they don’t 
want. 





The difference- between commercial 
morality and the real stuff is too great 
to be succe:sfully bridged bv¥ an or- 
dinary man. : 
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The Prize Winning Clubs. 





The competition for the member. 
ship prizes grew brisk toward the eng, 
The growth of the clubs has been quite 
rapid as the total memberships of the 
clubs noted below will show. These 
lists have not been swelled at the ex. 
pense of good work but every child js 


in the club to grow some grain ang 
compete for Editor Myrick’s cash 
prizes. The names of the 12 clubs 
winning the special prizes with the 
memberships are as follows: 

THE LARGEST CLUBS. 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, High 7 


North Wilbraham, Massachusetts.. 3] 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, Grade 3] 
Avie, Nebraska .............. I5 
Feeding Hills, Massachusetts ... 
Steele, North Dakota .. 
Galesburg, South Dakota .... o1 
Canton, New York : 
Harlem, Georgia 
Wakonda, South Dakota 
Cyrene, Missouri 
New Home, North Dakota ... 
NOW FOR THE BIG PRIZES. 

There will be need for every 
and girl doing their best in this con- 
test to win a prize for there are qa 
host of wide-awake young people en- 
listed who will do some fine work. Let 
no detail be neglected in the work and 
you will be assured a good place at 
the Harvest Festival next fall. Send in 
the names of all additional mem 
secured and badges will- be 
once. Send a stamp with each name 
as previously announced. 

WHAT THE PRIZES WILL 


Each member is to raise at least 
ten plants of corn, or 100 plants of any 
of the small grains, watch their 
growth, report to school in fal! upon 
“methods and results, and exhibit crop 
at school harvest festival or other 
fair. Editor Myrick offers 114 cash 
prizes, amounting to $250, for best 
work of members—first $25, two $10, 
eleven $5, fifty $2 and fifty $1 each. 

Every member who next fall writes 
a letter reporting what he or she 
raised in the contest, how they did it 
and what they learned, in addition to 
competing for the prizes, will each re- 
ceive as a reward Editor Myrick’s 
portrait, 12x15 inches, suitable for 
framing. 
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When Little Children Plead. 


RUTH RAYMOND. 





Two little children hand in hand 
Had wandered to the place 

Where slept the hapless of the land— 
Grass hidden every face; 

Each child too young to understand 
The meaning of disgrace. 


They +heard the fife and drum and 
knew 
"Twas Decoration Day, 
For they had seen the veterans strew 
The graves of Blue and Gray 
With fairest flowers that fragrant grew 
Through all the month ef May. 


One grave within the potter’s field 
Filagless, and sunk, and lone, 

Unto these children’s hearts appealed; 
No shaft of chisseled stone 

The silent sleeper’s name revealed- 
All friendless and alone. 

With wild blooms gathered by the way 
The maidens pinafore 

Was lightly filled that cloudless 
The laddy’s hands held more. 

They decked the grave, then knelt to 

pray 

As they had seen before. 


day; 


Old soldiers, passigg by the spot 
Beheld the kindly deed; 
With lily» and forget-me-not. 
They hid each fading weed 
Upon the grave, nor quéstioned what 
Had been ‘the sleeper’s cree. 
They only knew a love begot 
When little children plead. 
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SOUTHERN ROSES AND 


NORTHERN LILACS 


Evangeline. 
h!—Oh!—Oh!""— 
The woman in black turned and 
saw Helen drop to her knees. She 


was at her side ina moment, “Beau- 
tiful!’ Helen was saying into the 
depths of the creamy roses. ‘‘Where 
did they come from?” 


rom Virginia; came by mail yes- 
terday,” said the woman in black in 
a soft, southern drawl. Helen noticed 
the accentand thoughtit sweet. She 
did not know it was southern. 
“You put them here for us?” 
“T put them here for him.” The 
woman in black pointed to the name 
on the marble slab. “He did the—did 


us—a very great kindness years ago.” 

She was on her Knees now beside 
Helen, helping to arrange the white 
lilacs. “I love them so, the flowers,” 
she said. 

A robin was caroling overhead. 
Faintly there came to them _ the 
thrum, thrum of a drum, and far 


down the road a cloud of white dust 
was rising. 

It was a beautiful day, just like 
today,”’ the stranger was saying, in 
her soft, southern drawl. ‘Nature 
was joyously, exuberantly happy, but 


our hearts were heavy and sad. It 
seemed to me as if mine was broken, 
as if I never could be happy and mer- 


ry again. Down in our pasture tents 


were pitched, From our side piazza 
we could see blue coats moving about 
them. I hated those blue-coated 
men—marauders, ravishers—I called 
them by every despicable epithet I 
could think of. I hated them because 


they were quartered on us without in- 
vitation. I hated them because they 
left death and devastation in their 
wake. Only a few weeks before, a 
party of them came into our gar- 
cen and one of them went along and 
smashed the sashes of our hotbeds 
with his heel and they helped. them- 
selves to our radishes and early vege- 
“ab les. When old Tom called to them 
te leave “em thar, we wants ’em to 
eat,’ they laughed at him and retort- 
ae “We want ’em to eat, too, old 
Mr Blackbird.’ 

a tell the truth, we had not very 
much to eat in those days:.we were 
cn short rations often and now I re- 
flect they ‘thiisf have been, toe, those 
boys in blue. I hated them mgsat, I 
think, bétause only a féw days before, 


Sitti / 





they had killed and eaten my pet 
heifer. 

“Oh child, those were hard days, 
eruel days! But hardest on us in 
whose homes and dooryards the fierce, 
bloody battles were fought. Our 
house was watched. I’d seen the men 
picketed about it. Weweresuspected of 
harboring an escaped prisoner, a spy, 
they deemed him. A squad of blue 
coats came riding up our lane one 
morning. They were coming to 
search our premises. We'd expected 
this for several days. They dismount- 
ed and tied their horses to the garden 
fence. One of them came to me. I 
was sitting on a bench alongside the 
house. Over it I’d spread a rug I'd 
fetched frem the hall. 

“The officer explained, or attempt- 
ed to explain to me that he had been 
detailed to the painful duty of search- 
ing our house. ‘Don’t,’ I interrupted, 
make any apologies; -they’re quite 
out of place at such a time, and from 
you. Our permission you do not need 
—we are at your mercy, sir!’ 

“I could have struck him dead, 
standing there, cap in hand, had I 


been able. I think I looked my 
hatred. He looked embarrassed, 
pained. At a signal from him the 


men entered the house. He had bid- 
den them give as little offence as pos- 
sible and be quick. He stood there, 
cap in hand, while the men were in- 
side——it seemed to me they were 
ages inside. His face was partly 
averted. It was @ fine, noble face, a 
face to win confidence. He may have 
a mother at home, or a sister or a 
sweetheart at home, I thought. I had 
never associated these tender ties 
with my hated enemies before. The 
men came out and he went toward 
them, = it seemed, led them away 
from 

“AN right,’ he said, “I was quite 
sure there was no one concealed in- 
side that house.’ Did he emphasize 
the word inside? I thought he did, 
was sure he did, and the thought 
froze the blood in my veins. 

“He came back and stood guard 
over me. What did he mean to do 
next? Oh, how anxiously I studied 
his face while his men searched our 
outbuildings. And when they had 
done he pointed to their horses, then 
turning to me, cap still in hand, he 
said: ‘I hated to make this search, 
but we have to obey orders. Say to 
them, to your people, that you will not 
be subjected to this annoyance again 
while I am on duty, but I shall be re- 
lieved of duty here at 8 o’clock to- 
morrow morning-——8 o’clock to-mor- 
row megrning,’ he emphasized. 


“IT know what he meant.-. I knew 


he meant ‘get your house in order 
before that.’ Tears sprang to my 
eyes, tears of gratitude, tears of relief. 
I would have sprung up and gone to 
him and shaken his hand, had I dared | 
to get up. ‘Oh sir, thank you, thank 
you!’ I murmured, and reached him 
a couple of roses off the’ bush that 
grew beside me, the parent of that 
bush.” The woman in black pointed 
to the creamy roses on the soldier's 
grave. 

“He came and took them from me, 
bowed low and mounted his horse. 
Then I saw Benny’s feet sticking out 
from under the rug, Benny, for whem 
they were searching. And I knew that 
that officer had seen them, too. I'd 


been literally sitting on Benny 
all that time—-making ‘a bench of 
him.” 


“Oh, he did see them, grandpa told 
me he did,” broke in Helen, “and he 
told me how sorry he felt for you and 
said he kept the roses a long time, a 
very long time. And you were the 
beautiful girl?” 

The woman in black blushed and 
looked very beautiful to Helen. “I 
was the girl,” she said. “And Benny 
said I nearly crushed the breath out 
of him, I was so heavy 

“Benny was your brother?” 

“No, he was my playfellow and af- 
terward my husband.” 

“You got him away?” 

“We got him away that 
old Tom’s clothes.” 

“Grandpa said he hoped you would, 
for your sake. And he is—?" 

“Dead: has been these many years.” 
The woman in black touched her 
somber dress reverently. 

The thrum. thrum, thrum had been 
sounding louder and the cloud of dust 
had been coming nearer, along the 
road. The little procession of veterans 
turned up the avenue of the cemetery. 
The woman in black and the girl in 
white put the last lingering touches to 
their floral tribute, the roses from 
Virginia and the lilacs from York 
state, on the Federal soldier’s grave 
and passed down the little narrow 


night, in 





walk, arm in arm, as the little pro- 
cession of veterans came up the 
driveway. 

The Lady: What are you doing 


here again; didn’t I give you some 
biscuits not a half hour ago? 

The Hobo: Yes, lady; I came back 
to see if I could borrow a nut 
cracker. 





Some men never see themselves as 
they really are until they marry a 
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BREAD DYSPEPSIA 
The Digesting Element Left Out. 
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Bread dyspepsia:is common. It af- 
fects the bowels because white bread 
is nearly all starch, and starch is di- 
gested in the intestines, not in the 
stomach proper. 

Up under the shell ef the wheat 
berry Nature has provided a curious 
deposit which is turned into diastase 
when it is subjected to the saliva and 
to the pancreatic juices in the human 
intestines. 

This diastase is absolutely necessary 
to digest starch and turn it into grape- 
sugar, which is the néxt form; but that 
part of the wheat berry makes dark 
flour, and the modern miller cannot 
readily sell dark flour. so Nature’s 
valuable digester is thrown eut and 
the human system must handle the 
starch as best it can, without the help 
that Nature intended. . 

Small wonder that appendicitis, peri- 
tonitis, constipation, and all sorts of 
trouble exist when we go so contrary 
to Nature’s law. The food experts that 
perfected .Grape-Nuts Food, knowing 
these facts, made use in their experi- 
ments of the entire wheat and barley, 
including all the parts, and subjected 
them to moisture and long continued 
warmth, which allows time and the 
proper conditions for developing the 
diastase, outside of the human body. 

In this way the starchy part is 
transformed into grape-sugar in a 
perfectly natural manner, without the 
use of chemicals or any outside in- 
gredients. The little sparkling crystals 
of grape-sugar can be seen on the 
pieces of Grape-Nuts. This food there- 
fore is naturally pre-digested and its 
use in place of bread will quickly cor- 
rect the troubles that have been 
brought about by the too free use of 
starch in the food, and that is very 
common in the human race to-day 

The effect of eating Grape-Nuts ten 
days or two weeks and the discontinu- 
ance of ordinary white bread, is very 
marked. The user will gain rapidly in 
strength and physical and mental 
health. 

“There’s a reason.” 





CORNS AND CALLOUSES 


safely, surely removed without pam 
with litle trouble, by 


Warranted Coru Remover to whelly 
remove Corns and Callouses from the 
feet, or your moucy buck. 

By mail prepaid 22 cents, 


Jaynes Medicine Co., Dept 2 Boston, Mass 








UNABLE TO WALK. 


Terrible Sere on Ankle Caused Awful Buf- 
fering—Could Not Sleep—Cured by 
Cuticura in Six Weeks. 


“I had a terrible sore on my ankle, 
and had not walked any for eleven 
months. I tried nearly everything 
without any benefit and haa a doctor, 
but he didn’t seem to do any good. He 
said I would have to have my fimb 


.taken off, and that I would never walk 


again. I suffered awful. and at night 
I could not sleep at all. I thought 
there was no rest for me, but as soon 
as I began to use Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment it commenced healing nice- 
ly. I bathed the ankle with warm 
water and Cuticura Soap, and then 
applied Cuticura Ointment to the af- 
fected part, and laid a cloth over the 
sore to hold it in place. After two 
weeks I could walk around in my 
room real good, and in six weeks’ time 
my ankle was entirely cured, and I 
was walking around out of doors. 
Mrs Mary Dickerson, Louisa C H., Va., 
April 22, 1905.” 








good woman. 





A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home ¥ 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is 
nominal--The terms unprecedentedly liberal— 
Noe cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, address 








postal to Orange J Lafayette Place, 
ioe York, —~ 4 back of Rs weite: Send me par- 
ticulare of your revolution nfo ts as adver- 
tised in Farm and Home, then sign your name, post- 






























‘Simpson ~Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


Many beautiful, quiet. patterns, 
appropriate for mourning dresses, as 
well as elaborate and attractive de- 
signs for every taste. Color abso-' 
lutely will not fade. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Black & Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons have made 
Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


Get the Jewel Steel Range Book 
You want to know the facts before buying—you want to 


avoid any possibility of getting an unsatisfactory steel range. 
These are reasons why you should send at once for our new 


book and learn all about 
RANGES 
Everywhere) 


JEWEL STEEL 
(Sold by Leading Dealers 

This book tells inside facts about steel range build- 
ing and gives information that will enable you to _ f 
make your choice with perfect confidence. ‘Tells 
about the Jewel improved construction—how Jewels 
do baking better and quicker with less effort and 
how and why Jewels 

SAVE ONE-THIRD THE FUEL 
It illustrates the Jewel Double Walled, Hand 
Riveted, Air the scientifically 






























designed fire boxes; the direct flue construction; the Trussed Top Plates that ,#* 
do not warp or crack, and a score of other improvements that you must have in / 


order to secure greatest fuel economy, durability and satisfaction. 4 


+ 
4 
¢ 


Look for the Jewel Trade Mark “4.4; 
For more than forty years it has stood for all that is best ,° petrolt 
in stove and range building. Over 4,000,000 Jewels / Stove 


now in use. f Works 

Send for Free Book today. Fill in attached coupon ,¢ 
and mail at once to / __ Detroit, Mich. 
¢ fend me the Jewel 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS ( *® 2% rr 


“Largest Stove Plant in the World” ra SB, caccvsesssees oncient 
_ DETROIT CHICAGO” pdaress scons, 


OriginalCrangeCroceryHouse 


THORNTON BARNES, 
223 North Water Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND BE 
CONVINCED. 











Pure Coods, 
Honest Dealing, 


Lowest Wholesale Prices. 
(Mention this paper.) 
FREIGHT 


Gold Coin Ranges PAID 


is well-known line of Stoves and Ranges which has been standard 
for nearly fifty years, we will sell direct to the user at 


Wholesale Prices 


safely delivered, freight prepaid, highly polished, ready to 
put in your home, with the privilege of = 


A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
Return stove at our expense if not satisfied and we will return 
your money atonce, Gold Coin is the first Standard Trade-Marked 
stove ever offered at the wholesale price. Write for our Free Illustrated 
It tells all about stoves, and gives wholesale price on each, 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE © 1 Oak Be, Zrer, N. ¥. 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. ) 
















Our patent grate free 


~ SOIL PHYSICS 
LABORATORY GUIDE 


By Professor W. H. Stevenson and 
I. O. Schaub of the Iowa State College. 











Up to the present time no comprehen- 
sive text book ‘as been prepared on 
teaching Soil Physics in the Agricultural 
- Colleges and High Schools, although 
- there is a widespread demand for a text 
book which covers the various phases of 
the subject. In this work the aim of 
the authors has been to present to the 
instructor and student a carefully out- 
lined series of experiments in soil phys- 
fes. A portion of the experiments out- 
lined in this guide has been used quite 
generally in recent years. Many of them 
are now presented for class work for 
the first time. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 





The Ia: t possible quanti = 
velvety, rich ice cream is produced by the 
Lightning Freezer, because of its Auto- 
matic Twin Scrapers and famous wheel 
dasher,shown above. The scrapers press au- 
tomatically inst side of can _rémoving 
frozen particles soon as formed, prevent- 





ing “‘iciness” and lumps. The famous 
About 100 pages. Cloth .........+.000-++ 508 dssher lifts freezing eam and aerates it, 
increasing bulk and improving quality. 
; Oth lusive im: ts which the 
ORANGE’ JUDD COMPANY, makers of the Lightning “Gem, Blizzard and 
é r ww ico’ 
439 Lafayette St., Marquette Bldg. | f ave durable pails with 
New York. Chicago. which cannot fall off, and 


h 
bottom which will not leak, break or fall out. 
Booklet “Frozen Sweets,” by Mrs.Rorer,N'ree. 


North Bres. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
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Make Childhood Sweet. 


EXPERIENCE. 





a) 





Dear Host: When I read what New 
England mothers had to say I could 
keep still no longer. I would like to 
shake hands with her. If every 
mother could understand child nature 
as she does, we would have less use 
for our reform schools and prisons. 

Her experience has been mine, and 
while I did not learn my lesson as 
readily as she did, have learned that 
if you do not want stubborn children, 
burn your whips and teach your hands 
to give nothing but loving caresses. 
Love is the keynote that will set every 
energy into action. If your child ioves 
you, it will try to please you. 

Do not take it for granted that, be- 
cause you love your children, those 
children by the very laws of nature 
will love you. No greater mistake was 
ever made. Love is the fulfilling of 
the law. Jestis said, “If you love me 
keep my commandments.” Now it 
is a parent’s duty to awaken love in 
the children, to cultivate it, nourish it, 
see that it has the sunshine and the 
gentle, loving influence of a christian 
home. No more can this plant of love 
grow by force than can one of your 
house plants that you have lost pa- 
tience with, if because of its unsatis- 
factory progress, you shake it, cuff it, 
strip off some of the leaves and tear 
some of the roots. 

These little lives were-placed in our 
care to cultivate and not crush. What 
we call stubbornness is called persever- 
ance later in life and the more of it 
the better, for without it success is im- 
possible. Correct your children of 
course; teach them right from wrong, 
but be slow to punish. If punish you 
must, do it in some other way than 
by giving pain; the world will do that 
later in life. 

Make childhocd sweet, that what- 
ever sorrow may befall them through 
life’s journey childhood days may 
bring back loving remembrances and 
will be a solace to the troubled heart. 
I have one son and daughter grown, 
and while they are all that could be 


agement caused us many unhappy 
hours and I have one girl of ten and 
a boy of seven; we are lovers, chums, 
as the children say, and have a good 
time all the time. I have-no rules and 
need none, both trying their best to 
please mamma and papa. 

To the mother of the six-year-old 
that stopped at a neighbor’s after 
school, I would say do not punish, but 
take the little one on your lap and ex- 
plain to her how you look for her at 
a certain time of day, showing her by 
the clock, and how lonely you are 
when the time comes and her little 
girlie does not come home to mamma. 


-— 
>_> 


A Brilliant Pansy Bed—My neigh- 


bor has a pansy bed which is much 
admired. It is-a large round bed out 
in the center of the side lawn where 
the sun kisses it all day long, and it 
looks as though a rainbow had been 
spilled on that particular spot so bril- 
liant is the coloring. You see nothing 
of the green leaves the flowers are so 





numerous. “Do you pick the _ blos- 
soms every day?’ I asked. “No,” she 
said, “only the seed pods; everyone 


who passes can enjoy them now. [If 
I picked them they would -give pleas- 
ure to but few.” She made the bed 
and sowed the seeds last August. They 
Gid not blossom any last year and 
@when November came she covered the 
bed with a light covering of straw, 
and later above the straw she spread 
some old rag carpet. This spring when 
the covering was removed the plants 
were nice and thrifty. Every night 
she sprays them with water, picking 
off the seed pods, excepting a few 
which she wishes to ripen. This year 
she contemplates sowing another bed, 
as she says these plants will be too old 
another year. This fall she will pull 
up all the old plants and if enough 
have self sown will cover the bed as 
she did last year.—[Ruth Raymond. 





. A woman’s strongest weapon is her 
femininity. 
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desired, my lack of judgment in man-- 







Our Pattern Offer. 


The small party frock show ji, No 
4018 is developed in white Swiss with 
a fine insertion and edging for adorn. 
ment. Tiny tucks appear in fro); and 
provide a pretty fullness, while bands 
of insertion extend over the shoulders 
A little guimpe completes the grec: Ps 








No 4018—Dainty Little Gow 
7 and 10 years. 


the latter may be varied by the v 
ing of different guimpes ‘ 
guimpes may be elaborate or p! 
desired. 
SMART BLOUSE ON SIMPLE LIN 

No 6481—The separate blouse is a 
boon to the well dressed wo 
She is ready for any occasio 
with a feeling of complacency ii y 
eral good looking waists are rea, 
wear. This article of appare! is ; 
the joy of the woman who fas! 
her own clothes, because it 
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No 6481—Separate Blouse, 34, 36, 


38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


fewer clothes and fewer linings \ 
smart new model is sketched here 
which is a type of modishness on sim- 
ple lines. It might be developed °! 
batiste or lawn with a lace or em- 
broidery inserton adorning the f! 
collar and cuffs. 


HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure 
give the number and size, wan 
These patterns are sent postpaid 
10 cents each. Address Pattern 
partment, this office. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE PHILIPPINES 





Mr. Bryan Proposes a Scheme After 
Looking Over the Islands—Other Sug- 


gestions. 


What to do with the Philippines is 
a question not satisfactorily answered 
by our government. All who think 
and are honest believe that our exper- 
iment in the Philippines has not been 
satisfactory. Probably there are not 
a dozen people in the United States 
who would not be pleased if we could 
honorably get rid of the islands to- 
morrow. The question that has been 
considered and debated most, in con- 
n with Philippine affairs is that 
of independence. Some there are who 
claim that the islands are not now 
and probably never will be capable of 
self-government. A reason given is 


nectio 


that the inhabitants include so many 
mixed and antagenistic races, so many 
wild and fanatical and ignorant peo- 
ple, that a state of anarchy would be 


precipitated if our government with- 
drew. Some say that some of the big 
European powers would gobble up the 
jslands, and not only the Philippine 
people would suffer, but that our in- 
terests in the far east would suffer 
also. There are others who take the 
ground that the Filipinos are able to 
run their own affairs, that we have no 


moral right to run their affairs for 
them, and that we ought to get out at 
ones Still others advocate selling the 
islands, for instance, to Japan, who is 
said to be ready and willing to take 
them. 

PLAN TO NEUTRALIZE, 

Representative McCall of Massachus- 
etts has introduced in the national 
house a resolution declaring that the 
United States should neutralize the 
Philippine islands by treaties with 
other nations, and make them inde- 
pendent, after other powers have 
agreed that their independence and 


integrity shall be respected. 

A hearing on the resolution was 
given by the committee on insular af- 
fairs and Morfield Story of Boston, 
president, and the anti-imperialist 
league argued long and earnestly in 
favor of the resolution. The gist of 
his argument was that in any sane view 
our imperialist experiment has been @ 
failure, that it is ethically and morally 
wrong for such a government as ours 
to continue such a policy. The islands 
have not served as a profitable field of 
exploitation; they have not become 2 
place for American settlement; they 
have not proved to be an open gate- 
way to the rich market of the orient; 
they have grown tremendously ex- 
pensive in money and in precious 
American lives. The argument was 
made that in view of what we stand 
for as a nation, we have not only sac- 
rificed profit but honor in the Philip- 
pines. 

BRYAN VISITS THE PHILIPPINES. 

William J. Bryan, twice the stand- 
ard bearer of the democratic party, 
and to-day still the idol of many dem- 
ocrats, has recently visited the Philip- 
pines. He has made a careful investi- 


gation of all the conditions there. He 
has become acquainted mith many 
Filipinos, and apparently made a thor- 


ough and conscientious effort to be- 
conve familiar with the Filipino mind 
and character, to learn all that is im- 
portant, good and bad, politically, in 
the islands. Now he comes out with 
Some newspaper letters in which he 
announces his conclusions and answers 
the great question, What shall be @one 
with the Philippines? 

_ He proceeds to divide the islands 
into two groups, and first.considers the 
horthern group, which inclides the 
great island of Luzon on which the 
city of Manila is situated. “With ‘that 
group alone in mind, he askes these 


questions: Have the Filipinos a right 
to self government? Do they desire 
self-government and independence? 
Have they the capacity for self gov- 
ernment? He answers them al! in the 
affirmative. 

Our theory. of government is that 
governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 
If that is true, Mr Bryan says, we can- 
not deny its applicationto the Filipinos. 
If false, we must find some other 
foundation for our-own government. 
He considers at length the proposition 
that he claims he has demonstrated 
in his investigations, namely: That a 
very large majority of the Filipinos 
want to be independent and run their 
own government, that they do not en- 
joy our company and don’t want us 
around. 

FIT FOR SELF-GOVERN MENT. 

As to the question of capacity for 
self-government, he insists emphati- 
cally that they have that capacity. 
He says there is a wide difference be- 
tween the general independence of the 
educated Filipino and that of the la- 
borer of the street and in the field, 
but says this is not a barrier to self- 
government, The intelligent control 
in every. government, except where 
they are suppressed by military force. 
Where all the people vote, the intel- 
ligent man has more influence than 
the unintelligent one, and where there 
is an obvious inequality the suffrage 


qualification usually excludes’ the 
more ignorant. 
Take the Japanese for instance. No 


one questions their ability to govern 
themselves, yet the suffrage question 
is such that less than one-tenth of the 
adult males are permitted to vote, and 
still Japan is the marvel of the pres- 
ent generation. In Mexico the gap be- 
tween the educated classes and the 
peons is fully as great if not greater 
than the gap between the extremes of 
Filipino society, and yet Mexico is 
maintaining a self-government and no 
party in the United States advocates 
our making a colony of Mexico on the 
theory that she cannot govern herself. 

The evil of a colonial policy, Mr 
Bryan goes on to say, arises largely 
from the fact that the colony is gov- 
erned by. laws made for it, but not 
binding upon the country which 
makes the laws. The Mexicans and 
the Japanese who do not vote and do 
not participate in making laws have 
at least the protection of living under 
laws which bind the maker as well as 
themselves and the taxes they pay 
must be paid also by those who enjoy 
the franchise. 


HOW BRYAN WOULD DO Ir. 


Mr Bryan believes that a stable gov- 
ernment can be established in the Phil- 
ippines with advantage to our gov- 
ernment, and- with safety to the Fili- 
pinos within five years. Definitely, 
his scheme is to decide upon and an- 
nounce such definite policy of grant- 
ing the Filipinos early independence, 
to arrange to keep control of such 
harbors and coaling stations in the 
islands as may be expedient and to 


make such arrangements with refer- , 


ence to tariff, free ports and trading 
advantages as will be fair and advan- 
tageous. Then, he would make the 
Philippines free, under treaty that our 
rights should be respected, and that 
we should stand guardian over the is- 
lands against outside interference, 
while they work out their own des- 
tiny. 
ANOTHER SCHEME FOR MOROS. 


Mr Bryan refers to the northern 
group of islands as domirated by the 
Christian Filipinos. Of the southern 
group, including Mindanao, and the 
Sulu archipelago, he concedes that 
there is doubt as to their being able 
to set up and run a good government. 
At the same time he says he believes 
that while it will come slowly, the same 
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principles laid down for the northern 
group will in time apply to the south- 
ern, and that ultimately they too may 


safely be made independent, but not | 
civilized tn | 
furnished a | 


yet. The Moros are not 
any sense. They have 
great many pirates for the southern 
seas, and the influence of the adven- 


turer and freebooter is still felt in 
Moro land. 
Then, too, as Mohammedans, they 


have an unpleasant way of killing the 
Christians, on the theory that by so 
doing they not only insure an entrance 
into heaven, but earn a right to four 
wives in the celestial home. 
wildly fanatical, and have 
death. Many of them 

take human life by retail or by whole- 
sale under spells of religious frenzy 


no fear of 


Mr Bryan believes that, under a proper | 


beneficent influence of good Ameri- 
cans, even the Moros will get over 
their bad habits, and then he wants 
them to have a chance to run their 


own government. : 
THE ADMINISTRATION'S POLICY. 

The policy of the administration has 
been plainly expressed. It is to pre- 
pare the Filipinos for ultimate inde- 
pendence, but with the understanding 
that they will not be fit for it for a 
generation and perhaps longer. 


Conviction of Railroad Rebaters. 








The administration and especially 
the national department of justice 
takes great satisfaction in the first 
conviction of railroad rebaters. A 
wave of disappointment and discour- 
agement passed over the country when 
Judge Humphrey of Chicago held that 
the plea of immunity in the case of 
beef packers was good, and it was 
feared that under the present laws it 


might be possible to get hold of offi- 
cials of law-breaking corporations. 
There was a rebate case pending 


against the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroad, and officials of that 
road, Darius Miller and Claude G. 
Burnham, vice-president and foreign 
manager, respectively. These officials 
lost no time in filing pleas of immun- 


They are | 


deliberately | 


ity. They were charged with granting 
rebates to the _ steel trust. Judge 
Bethea of the United States district | 
court at Chicago lost no time in| 
throwing aside their pleas, and, as 


there was no question as to their guilt, 
the two officials were fined $10,000 
each. The railroad corporation was 
fined $40,000. The fines were paid at 
once, otherwise the officials would 
have been sent to jail. 

At Kansas City, Judge McPherson in 
the federal court set aside pleas of 
immunity filed by the Chicago and Al- 
ton railroad, and by officials past and 
present of that road, of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy and two 
freight brokers. who were indicted 
Several months ago on the charge of 
illegally giving or receiving railroad 
rebates. The cases are up for trial 
now. 





Rate Bill Passes Senate. 


The long demanded and much de- 
bated bill conferring power upon the 
interstate commerce commission to 





regulate railroad freight rates has 

the United States senate 
The final vote was 71 to & 
The three who voted against the 


measure were Senators Foraker of 
Ohio and Morgan and Pettus of 
Alabama. Among those not pres- 
ent to vote was Senator Aldrich. 
The bill went at once to the joint con- 
ference committee of the house and 
senate. 
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Something Better 
For You 


As Poor Richard says, 
or might well have said: 
«A man does well to lose 
the ‘job’ that will ruin 
him if he keeps it.” 

The sales staff of Tue 
Lapies’ HoMe JourNAL 
and Tue SatTwurpday 
EveninG Post numbers 
scores, even hundreds of 
men and women who 
joined it after disheart- 
ening experiences. 

We co-operate with 
our helpers ‘‘to the 
limit.”” We even supp 
backbone until the latent 
determination to over- 
come all difficulties is 
fully brought out. And 
you can earn a large 
income from the be- 
ginning. 

Write to us if you 
want something better. 


Tus Ceatss Por.imswinc Company 


2420-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CENT eens 


showing all mosele at ides peices, 
BO WOT BUY: 2 sce 
Our marvelou 


snewofers. We ship on 
roval e fy = t, Brepay 
Days Fre 
root rich 


All our sew and won 
\ ogues REE tn — 
sent you FR for as! . oo 
WE WILL CONVINCE. you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less w+y tb 4 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. 
want to Make monet. Kare ® 
write fer our Special er. 
. Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheeis and 
el) sundries at ussal prices. Do Kot W _ Dut wriee 


MAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 1. ® Chicago, Mk 




























OF THE MAKING 


OF BOOKS 


There fe no epd. We have made some good 
ones especially suited for farmers. Books that 
will help every farmer to make more out of his 
farm. Write for our complete catalog. We 
have volumes of standard fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, etc. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

439 Eatayette Street, New York, N. ¥. 

arquette Building, Chicage, Il, 

Springfield, Mass. 








A child of tem can ron an OK washer, standing or sitting, and 
do the work right. It is just simplicity itself. No complicated and 


expensive parts like 
through the clothes. 
3 Roh are turned baek and forth 


O K WASHING 


es automatically. 
gate, dirt & 
dissolved and 
they are cleaned 
thoroughly and og 
fectly and quickly. 
OK washers are sold on 
their merits ee We make no “free” offers, 


i d i force water 
piney teat pgocons, pound —~ wheel Fevers: 


washer so.d. ees A caught by “free” talk. lf you don"t believe 


er 
one of their machines no 
increased 


in six years from 25a week to 50a fe min 
day. Sold, 
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‘THE BRIGHT SIDE IN CALIFORNIA 


Agricultural Interests Unharmed by 
Earthquake—New Rivalry of Coast 
Cities—Oakland’s Ambition—Former 
Graft at San Francisco Revealed. 

It is pleasing to know that the great 
California earthquake caused no seri- 
Ous or permanent damage to the agri- 
cultural districts. A correspondent at 


Fresno assures us that absolutely no 
damage was done by the earthquake 





bd GOV GEORGE G. PARDEE. 

As chief executive of California he has been one 
of the men of the hour during the trying times 
following the great earthquake——He delayed call- 
ing a special scssion of the legislature, in the face 
of criticism, lest haste result in unwise laws—— 
The legislature will consider measures especially for 
= relief of San Francisco, Santa Rosa and San 
086. 





there or near there. The same pleas- 
ing information comes from other im- 
portant fruit, grain and agricultural 
centers. Even at San _ Francisco, 
where the earthquake did its worst, 
the earthquake damage was small 
compared with the result of the ter- 
rible conflagration, which was of course 
directly traceable to it. 

Those who were on the ground at 
San Francisco marveled at the almost 
perfect order which prevailed within 
an incredibly short time after the dis- 
aster, and at the promptness with 
which the suffering and destitution 
were relieved. For about a week after 
the earthquake much of the business 
of the coast was at a standstill. Every 
‘one was turning his attention to the 
work of relief. As soon as those who 
required assistance had had their 
wants supplied, business was resumed 
with all its usual earnestness and Cali- 
fornia suffers no permanent loss or 
embarrassment from the earthquake. 

At San Francisco there is already 
great activity along the lines of re- 
storing the city.” Nearly all of the 
steel frame buildings still stand and, 
while the interiors were burned out, 
they can be restored at comparatively 
small expense. A very large number 
of cheaply built structures, many 
relics of pioneer days, are gone. They 
will be replaced by new and substan- 
tial modern structures of the sort that 
have been demonstrated proof against 
earthquake and fire. The new San 
Francisco will be not only more sub- 
stantial, but better planned and ar- 
— and more beautiful than the 
old. 

GAIN FOR OTHER PORTS. 


The destruction of the business part 
of San Francisco has had a temporary 
effect of causing a diversion of traffic 
that formerly centered there to Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Portland and Se- 
attle. All of these coast cities expect 
to receive lasting benefit from’ San 
Francisco’s misfortune. It is quite 
likely that after San Francisco has 
been rebuilt, the cities named will 
prove to have been the gainers, al- 
though perhaps not to the extent they 
now hope. 

There are on the Pacific coast only 
three deep harbors, San Diego bay, San 
Francisco bay and Puget sound. The 
lines of transportation are such that 
the largest and most important ship- 
ping point seems pretty sure to re- 
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main on San Francisco bay. But there 
is another city on the bay that is just 
now looming up conspicuously. Oak- 
land has received a great overflow 
from the stricken sister city upon the 
peninsula, Capitalists and shrewd 
business men are now scheming to 
make that gain permanent, to make 
Oakland in fact a powerful rival, :if 
not a greater city than San Francisco. 


OAKLAND A RIVAL, 


part is to work 
Pacific, the 


The scheme in 
through the Western 
great trans-continental railroad in 
process of construction, which pro- 
poses to compete with the Southern 
Pacific. The Southern Pacific has 
long held a powerful traffic monopoly 
and has dominated the terminal facil- 
ities of San Francisco. So powerful 
has been its hold at the Golden Gate 
that the Western Pacific has been 
greatly handicapped in securing ter- 
minals there, Oakland appears to be 
ready to receive the new road with 
open arms and, as a part of the new 
plans, much better dock facilities are 
to be provided at Oakland. A cor- 
poration with ample capital known as 
the Realty syndicate has been formed 
owning a water frontage of such ex- 
tent that the proposed dock system at 
Oakland. when completed will afford 
shipping accommodations equal to 
those of the entire water front of San 
Francisco. 

Of course the paramount interests 
which control the Southern Pacific are 
pushing forward as rapidly as possible 
the work of rebuilding docks and rail- 
way terminals at San Francisco, and 
are encouraging by all meanssthe com- 
mercial and financial regeneration of 
the city. That will be a task of no 
less than ten years. In the meantime 
the other bay cities, and notably Oak- 
land, that have hitherto been re- 
tarded in growth in the interests of 
the Harriman and allied lines, will 
gain strength and prestige and, if the 
Western Pacific plans materialize, 
neither the Harrimans nor San Fran- 
cisco itself will occupy the position of 
absolute control that they have here- 
tofore held. 

SAN FRANCISCO GRAFT REVEALED. 

One of the wholesome results of the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire is 
the revelation of graft in the city. 
The city hall, into which was poured 


almost $8,000,000, is a miserable mass 
of ruins. Its condition more emphat- 
ically than any words declares how 
audacious and extensive was the loot- 
ing of the city treasury by those who 
had to do with building the city hall. 

An honest outlay of several million 
dollars should have provided a muni- 
cipal building that would have re- 
mained intact after the earthquake, 
or at least have stood in such condi- 
tion that repair would have been pos- 
sible. 

The shock of the earthquake crum- 
pled the structure as if it had been a 
play house of pasteboard. The ensu- 
ing fire did no more than to put a 
smudge of black over the wreckage. 
Other municipal buildings in the city 
fared little better. Every one bears 
the stamp of unmistakable dishon- 
esty. The federal buildings are prac- 
tically intact, though they bore an 
equal, if not a greater trial. 

While the people of San Francisco 
are creating their new city with an 
eye to civic beauty, they should lose 
no time in getting after Boss Ruef and 
his machine of political grafters. They 
have controlled the city absolutely. 
The result has been disgraceful and 
destructive. The Ruef machine is 
built up in'the labor-unions. The city 
government is a2 monument to organ- 
ized labor of the wrong sort. 


MAYOR SCHMITZ MEETS THE TEST. 


It should be said to the credit of 
Mayor Schmitz, who owes his rise 
from utter obscurity to the office of 
chief executive of a great city to Ruef, 
that when the crisis came at the time 
of the great disaster, he met it wisely, 
firmly and in a way to reflect great 
credit upon himself and the city. 
He proved to be a good deal more of a 
man than either his friends or his 
enemies had ever supposed him to be. 
Great praise is due to the army under 
Gen Funston and later under Gen 
Greeley for the almost perfect order 
maintained and for its general relief 
service in co-operation with the efli- 
cient local relief association. 


> 
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The attempt to reach the north pole 
with a balloon by Walter Wellman 
will be made in June.. He will start 
with his big balloon from. Spitzbergen, 
where the ill-fated Andre started on 
a similar attempt. 





Approaching Political Campaign, 





There is much political activity jin 
the air this spring. There will be im: 
portant campaigns and elections dur. 
ing the year. The terms of 29 gover. 
nors expire this year, or early in 1907 
and their successors must be chosen 
before the end of this year. A now 
national house of representati, ‘te 
to be elected. The terms of ma Ly 
United States senators will expire nex; 
March, and the state legislature 
therefore, will have to elect thei; un. 
cessors before that time. The y 
campaign, so far as they fect 
national policies, will be impor. 
tant. 

For the first time since the na 7 
campaign of 1894, the tariff wil m 
into general prominence as a 


paign issue. Pres Rooseve! " 
taken the wind out of the ra ’ 
sails by his proposal to li 


transmission of large fortunes, ani }, 
his attack on the Standard Oi! 
pany and other large corpora 
With the passage of the railroa 

bill, with prosecutions against 
railroads engaged in mining and trans. 
porting coal, with prosecutions of ¢} 
Standard Oil company and other gi- 
gantic trusts alleged to be breaking 
the law, opponents of the repu in 
party will hardly be able to f S. 
syes for a radical stand in th: n- 
ing campaign. The administrat is 
radical. 

There is nothing really im; int 
left except the tariff. That is impor. 
tant, and that demands attentio Be- 
cent investigations and recent debates 
in congress have brought out many 
startling facts with reference to the 
operation of the present tariff law. 
Protected trusts are seiling heir 
goods abroad at a discount fro: he 
American price. It is said these dis. 
counts in many lines average 40%, and 
in some cases exceed that. The stee] 
trust is a special object of attack. Al] 
sorts of steel and iron products, in- 
cluding rails, tools and machinery 
are sold for about twice as much at 


home as they are abroad. Watches 
are in the same class. Thus many 
great industries are protected from 
competition at home by the tariff and 
are permitted to reap enormous prof- 














SAN FRANCISCO BURSTING INTO FLAMES 


Picture taken just after the earthauake and as fires began to rage in the business part of the city 


—Chimneys shaken down are seen On roofs in the foreground—Many buildings appear all right 


that wer 


ruined inside.—Skeleton structure in the distance, at the right, is one in process of construction—Highest build- 
ing is the Spreckels, occupied by theSan Francisco Call—Next highest is the Chronicle building—Close to the 
latter, on the left, is the great Palace hotel, later swept by fire—Steel-framed skyscrapers were not the build- 
ings that fell in ruins because of the earthquake—Old- brick and frame structures in the fated district crum- 


bled and were easy prey to the flames.—[Photograph copyrighted 1906, Judge Co. 
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te at the expense of the people. The 
feeling in favor of tariff revision is 
yery strong in New England, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts. In the mid- 
dle west, especially in lowa, -similar 


ntiments prevail 

on this issue of tariff revision the 
democrats hope, and not without some 
instification, that they will be able to 


jucrease their strength in the national 


house, and some are so optimistic as 
to expect they will get control of that 
bods 

It is hinted broadly by those who 
rT: to know that Pres Roosevelt 








ill declare himself in favor of tariff 
eform before congress adjourns. 


first state election will be that 
ef Oregon and will be held June 4. 
Thi rkansas state election will be 
: September 1, Vermont, Septem- 
ner 4. Maine, September 10, Georgia, 
October 3, Kentucky, November _ 5. 
The ther states choosing state offi- 
eers this year will elect them on 
November_6. At the same time repre- 
sentatives in congress will be chosen. 
The states that elect governors this 
year, with the names of the retiring 


executives, follow: 


Alabama, W. D. Jelks, democrat; 
Arkansas, Jefferson Davis, D; Cali- 
fornia, G. C, Pardee, D; Colorado, J. 
F. McDonald, republican; Connecti- 
cut, Henry Roberts, R: Georgia, J. M. 
ferrell, D; Idaho, F. R. Goodling, R; 
Kansas, E. W.: Hoch, R; Kentucky, 
J. c. W. Beckham, D; Maine, Wil- 
liam T. Cobb, R: Massachusetts, Cur- 


tis Guild, Jr, R; Michigan, F. M. War- 
ner, R; Minnesota, J. A. Johnson, D; 


Nebraska, J. M. Hickey, R; Nevada, 
John Sparks, D; New Hampshire, 
John McLane, R; NeW York, F. W. 
Higgins, R; North Dakota, E. Y 


Sarles, R: Oregon, G. E. Chamberlain, 


D: Pennsylvania, S. W. Pennypacker, 
R; Rhode Island, Georgée H. Utter, R; 
South Carolina, D. C. Heywood, D; 
South Dakota, S. H. Elrod, R; Ten- 
nessee John I. Cox, D; Texas, Ss. W. 
T. Lanham, D; Vermont, Charles J. 
Bell, R; Wisconsin, J. O. Davidson, 


R; Wyoming, B. B. Brooks, R. 
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New Era in Life Insurance. 


era has dawned in. life in- 
Safe and honest must be the 

who conform to the new 
ehacted as a direct result of the 
legislative committee in- 


A new 
sure ce, 
companies 
laws 
Armstrong 


vestigation at New York. The Ames 
bill, pending in congress, is intended to 
accomplish good results along ‘the 
same lines by regulating insurance 


business in the District of Columbia. 
Pres Roosevelt in a special message 
urges the enactment of such a meas- 
ure 

New York created the modern meth- 


ods in life insurance. As it led the 
way in forms of policies and methods 
of doing business, evolving gross abuses 
and dishonest practices thereby, so it 


seems to be now setting the pace for 
anew and better order of things. 

The New York legislature has 
passed all the bills recommended by 
the Armstrong committee and they 


have become laws under the signature 
of Gov Higgins A bold attempt was 
made to kill the reform measures in 
the senate, but popular indignation 


and the determined stand taken by the 
governor forced them through. The 
Massachusetts insurance law has long 
been considered the best among the 
states. New York now takes the lead. 
The new code is not perfect and later 
amendments will doubtless be de- 
manded to secure complete justice for 
the companies and the policyholders. 
The new code.includes the following 
features : 
INSURANCE COMMANDMENTS. 

Required—Publicity, through com- 
plete and accurate annual reports; ex- 
pense items to show all salaries over 
“000 a year. Publication of lists of 
policy holders. Investments limited 
to strictly first-class securities... Limt- 
tation of surplus. First year expense 


of insurance strictly limited. Policy 
to be complete contract; application 
and medical examination no longer 
to be a part of it. All policies written 
In the state to be on the annual divi- 
dend plan. Policies to conform to 


four. prescribed models and such 
others only as may be authorized later 

, the state superintendent of insur- 
ance. The four standard forms are 


for ordinary life, limited payment, en- 
policies. 


dowment and term Many 





WHAT THE W 


other mysterious policies heretofore 
written are barred out. Licenses must 
be obtained by lobbyists or legislative’ 
agents. Assessment companies must 
become mutual or quit. 

Prohibited — Political contributions 
by any corporation or its officers. 
Syndicate speculation. Ownership of 
stock and bonds of other corporations. 
Ownership’ of real estate except what 
is necessary for buildings occupied by 
the insurance companies. Purchase 
or sale of real estate without consent 
of insurance*commissioner. Excessive 
salaries and commissions. Payment 
of salaries over $5000 a year without 
authority of board of directors. Re- 
newal commissions after nine years. 
Giving and receiving rebates. De- 
ferred dividend policies. New business 
in excess of $150,000,000 by companies 
having $50,000,000 insurance in force. 
Issuing false and incomplete financial 
statements. Improper lobbying. All 
business by purely assessment com- 
panies. 

In the mutual companies the policy- 
holders will be given full opportunity 
to participate in the election of di- 
rectors. In stock companies it may be 
arranged for policyholders who are 
not stockholders, to elect part of the 
directors. The annual elections of the 
New York life and the Mutual of New 
York are postponed by the new laws 
to December, and outstanding proxies 
are made void. Severe penalties are 
prescribed for violations of the code. 
In the case of sworn statements, one 
contradictory of another, will be con- 
sidered prima facie evidence of per- 
jury. 


<i 
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The Great Russian Problem. 





The czar of Russia has a big job on 
his hands and so has the new duma 
or parliament. Following the opening 
of the douma by the czar with great 
pomp and barbaric splendor, the con- 
stitutional democrats who control the 
national assembly or popular branch 
of the duma framed a reply to the 
speech from the throne. The demand 
was made for full civic liberty, amnesty 
for political prisoners and other im- 
portant reforms. 

The reactionaries oppose any such 
concessions, but the czar is inclined to 
be conciliatory and will make a show 
of conceding some of the things de- 
manded, to prevent trouble. He may 
displace the present ministry, appoint- 
ing a premier more liberal than 
Witte’s immediate successor, Goremy- 
kin. In fact such a step is likely to be 
necessary, if an early outbreak against 
the government is to be averted. 

It seems that the retirement of 
Count Witte from the Russian pre- 
miership has not been a complete re- 
tirement from public life, to the sur- 
prise of many at St Petersburg. 
When the upper house of the duma 
got together for business, Count Witte 
appeared in the chamber, and it was 
announced that the czar had appoint- 
ed him a member of that body, the 
council of the empire.. Witte assumes 
a conspicuous and aggressive part in 
the deliberations of the council. He 
acts with the liberals, and it is fair 
to suppose that his influence will be 
sufficiently strong to make itself felt 
for the best interests of the 
people. 

om 


the near fu- 
form a fourth 
line from Minneap- 
olis to Seattle. The line will reach 
Spokane this summer, and it is 
prophesied that Harriman will offer 
the rails of his system from Spokane 
to Seattle, to the Soo. The purpose 
is to meet the Hill interests that are 
coming so sharply in competition with 
the Canadian Pacific. And thus it 
may be that the Canadian Pacific, 
joining hands with Harriman, will be 
able to help on a lively war against 
tne Hill roads through the Soo 
ine. 


The Soo line may in 
ture be utilized to 
transcontinental 
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. P PRAISE WELL MERITBD 


A WELL KNOWN ARTICLE. 





80 been written by the 
stan 
sever™"bhools of practice, in 
of th ative, or American, m 
plan 
tion ot MM. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery at in attempting to quote 
from t%e various works on Materia 
Medica one hardly knows where to 
commence, ince they are so volumin- 
ous that only the briefest and most im- 
perfect reference can be presented in a 
short article like this. 

Briefly then let. us say that the 
“Golden Medical Discovery” was 
named from the sturdy little. plant 
Golden Seal, the root of which enters 
largely into its composition. Besides 
this most valuable ingredient, it con- 
tains glyceric extracts of Stone root, 
Queen’s root, Black Cherrybark, Blood- 
root and Mandrake root. 

Finley Ellingwood, M. D., an emin- 
ent practitioner of Chicago and Profes- 
sor of Materia:]@edica in the Bennett 
Medical College of that city, in his 
recently published work on Therapeu- 
tics, says of Golden Seal root: “ it is 
the most natural of stimulants to the 
normal functions of digestion. Its in- 
fluence upon the mucous surfaces ren- 
ders it most iimportant in catarrhal 
gastritis (inflammation of stomach) and 
gastric (stomach) ulceration.” 

Many other authorities as well as Dr. 
Ellingwood extol the Hydrastis (Golden 
Seal), ae a remedy for catarrhal dis- 
eases of the nasal passages, stomach, 
bronchia, gall ducts, kidneys, intes.ines 
and bladder . Among these, we may 
mention Prof. John King, M. D., author 
of the Americen wae RD Prof. 
J. M. Scudder, i. D., in his “ Specific 
Medication” ; Dr. Hale of the Haihne- 
mann Med. Ooll of Chicago; Grover 
Coe, M. D., ef New York, in his “ Or- 

anic Medicines.” Dr. Bartholow of Jef- 
erson Med. Collage and scores of cther 
leading medica) writers and teachers. 

All the forego! ng eminent authorities 
extol the curawve virtues of Golden 


Seal in cases of stomach, liver and in- | 


Ww 199g, torpor and ulceration 
of bowels. Dr. = liingwood recommends 
it most highly.’ In those cases of at onic 


dyspepsia when the entire apparatus, 
inclu ing the iver, is stagnant and 
inoperative.” He also extole it most 


highly in the many weaknesses and de- 
rangements jeouliar to women and 
says, “It is a most important remedy in 
many diseases of women. Golden 
Seal root (Hvdrasetis), is an importgnt 
ingredient of Dr Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription for wezk, nervous, “rundown” 
women. 

But to return to the “Golden Medical 
Discovery ” it may be said that ite cur- 
ative properties are not wholly depend- 
ent upon Goideu Seal, valuable as it is 
as other equally potant ingredients add 
freatly to It valte and in fact are not 

ss important than the Hydrastis, or 
Golden Seal. 

In all bronchifal, throat, lu and 
kindred ailments, Stone root, Black 
Cherrybark, Queen’s root and Blood- 
root, each niays as important @ part 
in sporting the phenominal cures of 
“Golden Medicad Discovery” as does 
Golden Seal. All these ingredients 
have the endorsement of prominent 

ractitionere of all schools 
or the cure of diseases of the bronchia, 
throat and lungs. 


edicial authorities, of all the | 

raise | passed by few if any other of the known 
icinal | alteratives. 
ich enter into the composi- | and ecrofulous affections; beneficial in 


| 


| tioners of all the 
| best of congh medicines, are made es- 





medicine \ 





| bloo 


|no matter where seated, 


| pid 


“Pierce’s medicines wil 





Of Queen’s root, Prof. King says: 
“An alterative (blood purifier) unsur- 
Moet successful in skin 
bronchial! affections; permanently cures 
bronchitis; relieves irritations; an im- 
portant cough remedy; coughs of years’ 
standing being cured; aids in blood- 
making and nutrition and may be taken 
with out harm for long ae ” 

Queen’s root, Golden Seal root, Stone 
root, Black Cherrybark and Bloodroot, 
all articles extolled by leading practi- 
hools, as the very 


pecially valuable when combined with 
chemically pure glycerine which greatly 
enhances the curative action of all these 
ingredients in all bronchial, throat and 
lun ections, severe coughs and k.a- 
dred ailments. 

Who can doubt the efficacy of such a 
compound, when seientifically made 
up, as in Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery? Who can doubt that it is a 
most effective remedy for the several 
diseases for which its ingredients are go 
highly recommended by the formogt 
writers on Materia Medica? 

It is in the oyre of the more chronic 
or lingering, persistent, and obstinate 
cases of bronghial, laryngial and lu 
affections, attended by hoarseness a 
severe cough, which if neglected or 
badly treated would generally have run 
into consumption, that “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery” has won the highest 
praise from all who have observed ite 
marvelous control over these and kin- 
dred affections. It is no cheap com- 

und made-up of trashy ingredients 
or free distribution, that curious peo- 
ple may experiment upon themselves 
as with the many fake nostrums 80 
commonly sent owt as “trial bottles.” 
It has a forty year record, embracing 
many thousands of cures behind it, is 
sold at a reasonable price and may be 
found in all drug &nd medicine stores 
in this and many foreign countries. 

It will be seen from the above brief 
extracte how well “Golden Medical Dis- 
ooveay = is adapted for the oure of all 

diseases, as, scrofulous and skin 
affections, eruptions, blotches, pimples 


|and kindred ailments; also that it is 


equally good in all Catarrhal affections 
and for all 
cases of indigestion, or dyspepsia, tor- 
liver, or biliousmegs and as a 
tonic and invigorator in all manner of 
weaknesses, and in nervous debility 


jand prostration the above extracts 


amply show. 

Much further information as to the 

roperties and uses of “Golden Medical 
Sipoverr ” and Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription for weak women, will be 
found in a little booklet of extracts 
from standard medical books which 
will be mailed free to any addrese on 
request, by letter or postal card, sent to 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y 

All the several ingredients of Dr. 
be found, from 
the reading of thie little booklet, to 
have the strongest possible professional 
endorsements nod recommendations 
for the cure of all the diseases for 
which these medicines are recom- 
mended. No other medicines for like 
em have any such endorsement. 

hey are non-alcoholic, non-secret, safe 
and reliable. 
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. T. FITZGERALD & CO. Dept, 


ighest references. 
Washington .D. C. 








Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 


Absolutely cured. Never to return. 
A Boon to Sufferers. Acts like Magic. 
Dr.E.M.Botot,Box590 , Augusta,Me. 


ENTS 48-page book free, | 1 SAW he ADV. IN 


If you begin every letter you write to an advertiser 
with the words above, you will be sure to get a prompt 
answer and exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge 





gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children: 
And it is good for their elders, too. 
Ask your druggist for it. 
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‘THE BRIGHT SIDE IN CALIFORNIA 


Agricultural Interests Unharmed by 
Earthquake—New Rivalry of Coast 
Cities—Oakland’s Ambition—Former 
Graft at San Francisco Revealed. 

It is pleasing to know that the great 
California earthquake caused no seri- 
Ous or permanent damage to the agri- 
cultural districts. A correspondent at 


Fresno assures us that absolutely no 
damage was done by the earthquake 





® GOV GEORGE G. PARDEF. 

As chief executive of California he has been one 
of the men of the hour during the trying times 
following the great earthquake——He delayed call- 
ing a special scssion of the legislature, in the face 
of criticism, lest haste result in unwise laws—— 
The legislature will consider measures especially for 
bed relief of San Francisco, Santa Rosa and San 
Ose. 





there or near there. The same pleas- 
ing information comes from other im- 
portant fruit, grain and agricultural 
centers. Even at San _ Francisco, 
where the earthquake did its worst, 
the earthquake damage was smal! 
compared with the result of the ter- 
rible conflagration, which was of course 
directly traceable to it. 

Those who were on the grou:.d at 
San Francisco marveled at the almost 
perfect order which prevailed within 
an incredibly short time after the dis- 
aster, and at the promptness with 
which the suffering and destitution 
were relieved. For about a week after 
the earthquake much of the business 
of the coast was at a standstill. Every 
‘one was turning his attention to the 
work of relief. As soon as those who 
required assistance had had their 
wants supplied, business was resumed 
with all its usual earnestness and Cali- 
fornia suffers no permanent loss or 
embarrassment from the earthquake. 

At San Francisco there is already 
great activity along the lines of re- 
storing the city.” Nearly all of the 
steel frame buildings still stand and, 
while the interiors were burned out, 
they can be restored at comparatively 
small expense. A very large number 
of cheaply built structures, many 
relics of pioneer days, are gone. They 
will be replaced by new and substan- 
tial modern structures of the sort that 
have been demonstrated proof against 
earthquake and fire. The new San 
Francisco will be not only more sub- 
stantial, but better planned and ar- 
— and more beautiful than the 
old. 

GAIN FOR OTHER PORTS. 


The destruction of the business part 
of San Francisco has had a temporary 
effect of causing a diversion of traffic 
that formerly centered there to Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Portland and Se- 
attle. All of these coast cities expect 
to receive lasting benefit from San 
Francisco’s misfortune. It is quite 
likely that after San Francisco has 
been rebuilt, the cities named will 
prove to have been the gainers, al- 
though perhaps not to the extent they 
now hope. 

There are on the Pacific coast only 
three deep harbors, San Diego bay, San 
Francisco bay and Puget sound. The 


lines of transportation are such that 
the largest and most important ship- 
Ping point seems pretty sure to re- 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


main on San Francisco bay. But there 
is another city on the bay that is just 
now looming up conspicuously. Oak- 
land has received a great overflow 
from the stricken sister city upon the 
peninsula, Capitalists and shrewd 
business men are now scheming to 
make that gain permanent, to make 
Oakland in fact a powerful rival, if 
not a greater city than San Francisco. 


OAKLAND A RIVAL. 


The scheme in 
through the Western 
great trans-continental railroad in 
process of construction, which pro- 
poses to compete with the Southern 
Pacific. The Southern Pacific has 
long held a powerful traffic monopoly 
and has dominated the terminal facil- 
ities of San Francisco. So powerful 
has been its hold at the Golden Gate 
that the Western Pacific has been 
greatly haridicapped in securing ter- 
minals there. Oakland appears to be 
ready to receive the new road with 
open arms and, as a part of the new 
plans, much better dock facilities are 
to be provided at Oakland. A cor- 
poration with ample capital known as 
the Realty syndicate has been formed 
owning a water frontage of such ex- 
tent that the proposed dock system at 
Oakland. when completed will afford 
shipping accommodations equal to 
those of the entire water front of San 
Francisco. 

Of course the paramount interests 
which control the Southern Pacific are 
pushing forward as rapidly as possible 
the work of rebuilding docks and rail- 
way terminals at San Francisco, and 
are encouraging by all meanssthe com- 
mercial and financial regeneration of 
the city. That will be a task of no 
less than ten years. In the meantime 
the other bay cities, and notably Oak- 
land, that have hitherto been re- 
tarded in growth in the interests of 
the Harriman and allied lines, will 
gain strength and prestige and, if the 
Western Pacific plans materialize, 
neither the Harrimans nor San Fran- 
cisco itself will occupy the position of 
absolute control that they have here- 
tofore held. 

SAN FRANCISCO GRAFT REVEALED. 

One of the wholesome results of the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire is 
the revelation of graft in the city. 
The city hall, into which was poured 


part is to work 
Pacific, the 


almost $8,000,000, is a miserable mass 
of ruins. Its condition more emphat- 
ically than any words declares how 
audacious and extensive was the loot- 
ing of the city treasury by those who 
had to do with building the city hall. 

An honest outlay of several million 
dollars should have provided a muni- 
cipal building that would have re- 
mained intact after the earthquake, 
or at least have stood in such condi- 
tion that repair would have been pos- 
sible. 

The shock of the earthquake crum- 
pled the structure as if it had been a 
play house of pasteboard. The ensu- 
ing fire did no more than to put a 
smudge of black over the wreckage. 
Other municipal buildings in the city 
fared little better. Every one bears 
the stamp of unmistakable dishon- 
esty. The federal buildings are prac- 
tically intact, though they bore an 
equal, if not a greater trial. 

While the people of San Francisco 
are creating their new city with an 
eye to civic beauty, they should lose 
no time in getting after Boss Ruef and 
his machine of political grafters. They 
have controlled the city absolutely. 
The result has been disgraceful and 
destructive. The Ruef machine is 
built up in'the labor-unions. The city 
government is a monument to organ- 
ized labor of the wrong sort. 


MAYOR SCHMITZ MEETS THE TEST. 


It should be said to the credit of 
Mayor Schmitz, who owes his rise 
from utter obscurity to the office of 
chief executive of a great city to Ruef, 
that when the crisis came at the time 
of the great disaster, he met it wisely, 
firmly and in a way to reflect great 
credit upon himself and the city. 
He proved to be a good deal more of a 
man than either his friends or his 
enemies had ever supposed him to be. 
Great praise is due to the army under 
Gen Funston and later under Gen 
Greeley for the almost perfect order 
maintained and for its general relief 
service in -co-operation with the efli- 
cient local relief association. 


ee 


The attempt to reach the north pole 
with a balloon by Walter Wellman 
will be made in June.. He will start 
with his big balloon from, Spitzbergen, 
where the ill-fated Andre started on 
a similar attempt. 





Approaching Political Campaign, 





There is much political activity in 
the air this spring. There will be im. 
portant campaigns and elections dur. 
ing the year. The terms of 2) zg Ver. 
nors expire this year, or early in 197 
and their successors must be chosen 
before the end of this year. A new 
national house of representatiy, rs 
to be elected. The terms of many 


United States senators will expire next 
March, and the state legislatures 
therefore, will have to elect their suo. 
cessors before that time. The cominoe 
campaign, so far as they affect 
national policies, will be impor. 
tant. : 


For the first time since the rationa) 
campaign of 1894, the tariff wil) 1a 
into general prominence as ag can 


paign issue. Pres Rooseve! has 
taken the wind out of the ra ils’ 
sails by his proposal to limit rh 


transmission of large fortunes j 
his attack on the Standard Oi! Ne 
pany and other large corpora 
With the passage of the railroa: { 
bill, with prosecutions against the 
railroads engaged in mining and trans. 
porting coal, with prosecutions of th, 
Standard Oil company and oth L 
gantic trusts alleged to be breaking 
the law, opponents of the repu ‘n 
party will hardly be able to f is- 
syes for a radical stand in th: n- 
ing campaign. The administrat is 
radical. 

There is nothing really imp unt 
left except the tariff. That is impor. 
tant, and that demands attentio Be. 
cent investigations and recent debates 
in congress have brought out many 
startling facts with reference to the 
operation of the. present tariff law. 
Protected trusts are seiling heir 
goods abroad at a discount from the 
American price. It is said these dis. 
counts in many lines average 40%, and 
in some cases exceed that. The stee] 
trust is a special object of attack. All 
sorts of steel and iron products, in- 
cluding rails, tools and machinery 
are sold for about twice as mu at 


home as they are abroad. Watches 
are in the same class. Thus many 
great industries are protected from 
competition at home by the tariff and 
are permitted to reap enormous of- 
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SAN FRANCISCO BURSTING INTO FLAMES 


Picture taken just after the earthquake and as fires b 
—Chimneys shaken down are seen on roofs in the fore 
in the distance, 
ing is the Spreckels, occupied by theSan Francisco Call—Next 
latter, on the left, is the great Palace hotel, later sw 
ings that fell in ruins because of the earthquake—oO 
bled and were easy prey to the flames.—[Photograph copyrighted 1906, Judge Co. 


ruined inside.—Skeleton structure 





egan to rage in the business part of the city 
ground—Many buildings appear all ; 
at the right, is one in process of construction—Highest build- 
highest is the Chronicle building—Close to the 
ept by fire—Steel-framed skyscrapers were not the build- 
ld- brick and frame structures in the fated district crum- 


right that were 




















its at the expense of the people. The 
feeling in favor of tariff revision is 
very strong in New England, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts. In the mid- 
dle west, especially in Iowa, similar 
centiments prevail 
~ On this issue of tariff revision the 
aemocrats hope, and not without some 
tification, that they will be able to 





‘,erease their strength in the national 


hous _ and some are so optimistic as 
to expect they will get control of that 
ody 

a! is hinted broadly by those who 
ought to know that Pres Roosevelt 
will declare himself in favor of tariff 
reform before congress adjourns. 

The first state election will be that 
ef Oregon and will be held June 4. 
The Arkansas state election will be 
held September 1, Vermont, Septem- 
per 4. Maine, September 10, Georgia, 
October 3, Kentucky, November _ 5. 
The her states choosing state offi- 
bs. his year will elect them on 
November_6. At the same time repre- 
sentatives in congress will be chosen. 
The states that elect governors this 
vear, with the names of the retiring 
ext itives, follow: 

Alabama, W. D. Jelks, democrat; 
Arkansas, Jefferson Davis, D; Cali- 
fornia, G. C, Pardee, D; Colorado, J. 
* McDonald, republican; Connecti- 
cut, Henry Roberts, R: Georgia, J. M. 
ferrell, D; Idaho, F. R. Goodling, R; 
Ka is, E. W: Hoch, R; Kentucky, 
J. c. W. Beckham, D; Maine, Wil- 
liam T. Cobb, R: Massachusetts, Cur- 
tis Guild, Jr, R; Michigan, F. M. War- 
ner, R: Minnesota, J. A. Johnson, D; 
Nebraska, J. M. Hickey, R; Nevada, 
chn Sparks, D; New Hampshire, 

New York, F. W. 


gzins, R; North Dakota, E. Y. 
irles, R; Oregon, G. E. Chamberlain, 
D: Pennsylvania, S. W. Pennypacker, 


hn McLane, R; 





R: Rhode Island, George H. Utter, R; 
Sou Carolina, D. C. Heywood, D; 
South Dakota, S. H. Elrod, R; Ten- 
nes John I. Cox, D; Texas, S. W. 
T. Lanham, D; Vermont, Charles J. 
Bell, R; Wisconsin, J. O. Davidson, 
R; Wyoming, B. B. Brooks, R. 

New Era in Life Insurance. 

A new era has dawned in. life in- 
surance Safe and honest must be the 
companies who conform to the new 
laws ehacted as a direct result of the 
Armstrong legislative committee in- 
vestigation at New York. The Ames 
bill, pending in congress, is intended to 
accomplish good results along ‘the 
same lines by regulating insurance 
business in the District of Columbia. 


Pres Roosevelt in a special message 
urges the enactment of such a meas- 
ure 


New York created the modern meth- 
ods in life insurance. As it led the 
way in forms of policies and methods 
of doing business, evolving gross abuses 
and dishonest practices thereby, so it 
seems to be now setting the pace for 
anew and better order of things. 


The New York legislature has 
passed ali the bills recommended by 
the Armstrong committee and they 


have become laws under the signature 
of Gov Higgins. A bold attempt was 
made to kill the reform measures in 
the senate, ‘but popular indignation 
and the determined stand taken by the 
governor forced them through. The 
Massachusetts insurance law has long 
heen considered the best among the 
states. New York’ now takes the lead. 
The new code is not perfect and later 


amendments will doubtless be de- 
manded to secure complete justice for 
the companies and the policyholders. 
The new code.includes the following 
features: 
INSURANCE COMMANDMENTS. 

Required—Publicity, through com- 

plete and accurate annual reports; ex- 





pense items to show all salaries over 
“000 a year. Publication of lists of 
policy holders. Investments limited 
to strictly pfirst-class securities... Limi- 
tation of surplus First year expense 
of insurance strictly limited. Policy 
to be complete contract; application 
and medical examination no longer 


to be a part of it. All policies written 
in the state to be on the annual divi- 
dend plan. Policies to conform to 
four prescribed models and such 
others only as may be authorized late 
ly the state superintendent of insur- 
ance, The four standard forms ars 


for ordinary life, limited payment, ‘en- 
Many 


dowment and term policies. 





other mysterious policies heretofore 
written are barred out. Licenses must 
be obtained by lobbyists or legislative’ 
agents. Assessment companies must 
become mutual or quit. 

Prohibited — Political contributions 
by any corporation or its officers. 
Syndicate speculation. Ownership of 
stock and bonds of other corporations. 
Ownership’ of real estate except what 
is necessary for buildings occupied by 
the insurance companies. Purchase 
or sale of real estate without consent 
of insurance*commissioner. Excessive 
salaries and commissions. Payment 
of salaries over $5000 a year without 


authority of board of directors. Re- 
newal commissions after nine years. 
Giving and receiving rebates. De- 


ferred dividend policies. New business 
in excess of $150,000,000 by companies 
having $50,000,000 insurance in force. 
Issuing false and incomplete financial 
statements. Improper lobbying. All 
business by purely assessment com- 
panies. 

In the mutual companies the policy- 
holders will be given full opportunity 
to participate in the election of di- 
rectors. In stock companies it may be 
arranged for policyholders who are 
not stockholders, to elect part of the 
directors. The annual elections of the 
New York life and the Mutual of New 
York are postponed by the new laws 
to December, and outstanding proxies 
are made void. Severe penalties are 
prescribed for yiolations of the code. 
In the case of sworn statements, one 
contradictory of another, will be con- 
sidered prima facie evidence of per- 
jury. 





The Great Russian Problem. 





The czar of Russia has a big job on 
his hands and so has the new duma 
or parliament. Following the opening 
of the douma by the czar with great 
pomp and barbaric splendor, the con- 
stitutional democrats who control the 
national assembly or popular branch 
of the duma framed a reply to the 
speech from the throne. The demand 
was made for full civic liberty, amnesty 
for political prisoners and other im- 
portant reforms. 

The reactionaries oppose any such 
concessions, but the czar is inclined to 
be conciliatory and will make a show 
of conceding some of the things de- 
manded, to prevent trouble. He may 
displace the present ministry, appoint- 
ing a premier more liberal than 
Witte’s immediate successor, Goremy- 
kin. In fact such a step is likely to be 
necessary, if an early outbreak against 
the government is to be averted. 

It seems that the retirement of 
Count Witte from the Russian pre- 
miership has not been a complete re- 
tirement from public life, to the sur- 
prise of many at St Petersburg. 
When the upper house of the duma 
got together for business, Count Witte 
appeared in the chamber, and it was 
announced that the czar had appoint- 
ed him a member of that body, the 
council of the empire... Witte assumes 
a conspicuous and aggressive part in 
the deliberations of the council. He 
acts with the liberals, and it is fair 
to suppose that his influence will be 
sufficiently strong to make itself felt 





for the best interests of the 
people. 

The Soo line may in the near fu- 
ture be utilized to form a fourth 
transcontinental line from Minneap- 
olis to Seattle. The line will reach 
Spokane this summer, and it is 
prophesied that Harriman will offer 


the rails of his system from Spokane 
to Seattle, to the Soo. The purpose 
is to meet the Hill interests that are 
coming so sharply in competition with 
the Canadian Pacific. And thus it 
may be that the Canadian Pacific, 
joining hands with Harriman, will be 
able to help on a lively war against 
tne Hill roads through the Soo 
ine. 
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nedicial authorities, of all the 
bhools of practice, in praise 
tive, or American, m 
thich enter into the compoéi- 
tion off. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
cover hat in attempting to quote 
from the various works on Materia 
Medica one hardly knows where to 
commence,@ince they are so volumin- 
ous that only the briefest and most im- 
perfect reference can be presented in a 
short article like this. 

Briefly then let. us say that the 
“Golden Medical Discovery” was 
named from the sturdy little. plant 
Golden Seal, the root of which enters 
largely into its composition. Besides 
this most valuable ingredient, it con- 
tains glyceric extracts of Stone root, 
Queen’s root, Black Cherrybark, Blood- 
root and Mandrake root. 

Finley Ellingwood, M. D., an emin- 
ent practitioner of Chicago and Profes- 
sor of Materia: Jfedica in the Bennett 
Medical College of that city, in his 
recently published work on Therapeu- 
tics, saye of Golden Seal root: “It is 
the most natural of stimulants to the 
normal functions of digestion. Its in- 
fluence upon the mucous surfaces ren- 
dere it most iimportant in catarrhal 
gastritis (inflammation of stomach) and 
gastric (stomach) ulceration.” 

Many other authorities as well as Dr. 
Ellingwood extol the Hydrastis (Golden 
Seal), as a remedy for catarrhal dis- 
eases of the nasal passages, stomach, 
bronchia, gall ducts, kidneys, intes.ines 
and bladder. Among these, we may 
mention Prof. John King, M. D., author 
of the Americen pupenesteres Prof. 
J. M. Scudder, MM. D., in his “ Specific 
Medication” ; Dr. Hale of the Halne- 
mann Med. Goll of Chicago; Grover 
Coe, M. D.. ef New York, in his “ Or- 

anic Medicines.” Dr. Bartholow of Jef- 
erson Med. Collage and scores of ether 
leading medica! writers and teachers. 

All the foregoing eminent authorities 
extol the curawve virtues of Golden 
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] w: ea, torpor and ulceration 
of bowels. Dr. = llingwood recommends 
it most highly.’ In those cases of at onic 
dyspepsia ~ the entire apparatus, 
including the viver, is stagnant and 
inoperative.” He also extole it roost 
highly in the many weaknesses and de- 
rangements jeouliar to women and 
says, “It is a most important remedy in 
many diseases of women. Golden 
Seal root (Hvdraetis), is au important 
ingredient of Dr Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription for wezk, nervous, “rundown” 
women. 

But to return to the “Golden Medical 
Discovery ” it may be said that ite cur- 
ative properties are not wholly depend- 
ent upon Goldeu Seal, valuable as it is, 
as other equallv potant ingredients add 

reatly to Its value and in fact are not 
ess important than the Hydrastis, or 
Golden Seal. 

In all bronchial, throat, lu and 
kindred ailments, Stone root, Black 
Cherrybark, Queen’s root and Bilood- 
root, each niays as important @ part 
in effecting the phenominal cures of 


“Golden Medicag Discovery” as does 
Golden Seal. All these ingredients 
have the endorsement of prominent 


ractitioners of all schools of medicine 
or the cure of diseases of the bronchia, 
throat and lungs. 


} 


iginal alteratives. 





F PRAISE WELL MERITBD 


WELL KNOWN ARTICLE. 


been written by the! Of Queen’s root, Prof. King says: 


“An alterative (blood purifier) unsur- 
passed by few if any other of the known 
Moet successful in skin 


|and serofulous affections; beneficial in 
| bronchial affections; permanently cures 
| bronchitis; relieves irritations; an im- 
| portant cough remedy; coughs of years’ 


| 


standing being cured; aids in blood- 
making and nutrition and may be taken 
with out harm for long a ” 

Queen’s root, Golden Seal root, Stone 
root, Black Cherrybark and Bloodroot, 
all articles extolled by leading practi- 
tioners of all the ools, as the very 
best of cough medicines, are made es- 
pecially valuable when combined with 
chemically pure glycerine which greatly 
enhances the curative action of all these 
ingredients in all bronchial, throat and 
lun ections, severe coughs and k.n- 
d ailments. 

Who can doubt the efficacy of such a 
compound, when seientifically made 
up, as in Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery? Who can doubt that it is a 
most effective remedy for the several 
diseases for which its ingredients are go 
bighly recommended by the formogt 
writers on Materia Medica? 

It is in the oure of the more chronic 
or lingering, persistent, and obstinate 
cages of bronghial, laryngial and ong 
affections, attended by hoarseness an 
severe cough, which if neglected or 
badly treated would generally have rup 
into consumption, that “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery” has won the hi hest 
praise from all who have observed ite 
marvelous control over these and kin- 
dred affections. It is no cheap com- 

und made-up of trashy ingredients 

or free distribution, that curious peo- 
ple may experiment upon themselves 
as with the many fake nostrums 80 
commonly sent owt as “trial bottles.” 
It has a forty year record, embracing 





| for the cure of all 
| which these medicines 
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Seal in cases of stomach, liver and in- | 


| amply show 
a 


\ 


| 


|many thousands of cures behind it, is 
| sold at a reasonable price and may be 
| found in all drug and medicine stores 
|in this and many foreign countries. 

It will be seen from the above brief 
extracte how well “Golden Medica) Dis- 
covery” is adapted for the oure of all 
the PS Ay as, scrofulous and skin 
affections, eruptions, blotches, pimples 
| and kindred ailments; also that it is 
| equally good in all Catarrha! affections 
|no matter where seated, and for all 
| cases of indigestion, or dyspepsia, tor- 
|}pid liver, or biliousness and as @ 
tonic and invigorator in all manner of 
| weaknesses, and in nervous debility 
|and prostration the above extracts 


uch further information as to the 
roperties and uses of “Golden Medical 
iscovery” and Dr. Pierce’s Fayorite 
Prescription for weak women, will be 
found in a little booklet of extracts 
| from standard medical books which 
| will be mailed free to any address on 
request, by letter or posta! card, sent to 
| Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
All the several ingredients of Dr. 
erce’s medicines will be found, from 
|the reading of this little booklet, to 
| have the strongest possible professional 
‘endorsements an recommendations 
the diseases for 
are recom- 
mended. No other medicines for like 
eapeme have any such endorsement. 
hey are non-alcoholic, non-secret, safe 
and reliable. 
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Pp Absolutely cured. Never to rowrn. | 
ILE S A Boon to Sufferers. Acts like Magic. 
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Dr.E.M.Botot,Box590 , Augusta,Me. 
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Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge 





gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children: 
And it is good for their elders, too. 


Ask your druggist for it. 
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and whoever would not be left behind must Ia: 
The World Moves, hold on every means that enables him to mere 
with it. Asa basis of one’s efforts nothing is more essential than the possession of a good 
work of reference. . 


The Last Twenty Years of Progress 


have measured more changes and recorded more advances in every branch of agricultural 
science than have been achieved during the hundred years preceding. During all these 
years no reference hpok adequately covering the subject has been issued. 

The plan of this work is most comprehensive. Every article has received the most 
sareful preparation at the hands of the authors, who have enlisted the co-operation of the 
highest authorities in the various departments. The greatest educators of the world, 
representing every branch of agriculture, here unite in one immense faculty topresent 
directly and plainly the pertinent facts of their specialties. Every statement is authorita- 
tive, and absolutely reliable. 

you wisk to know about field crops, garden vegetables, fruits, nuts and other economie 
een sgt farm animals, dairy farming, pou itry, also manures, fertilizers, principles of feed- 
ng, soils, drainage, irrigation, spraying, veterinary medicines, etc.,it is here. Every- 
thing concerning farm matters is treated with great thoroughness, though without undue 
fullness. We claim for it the unique distinction of presenting for the first time, in a care- 
fully arranged and perfectly accessible form, an accurate summary of every subject of 
interest to farmers, etc. 


READ THESE IMPORTANT OPINIONS 


It is very conveniently arranged, and full This Cyclopedia is the best agricultural 
of valuable weenretous. It cannot fail to book I have ever read. It is a school within 
be found useful in any farmer’s library.— itself. I would not be without my copy for 
Chas. E. Thorne, Director of Ohio Agri. Exp. many times its cost.—/. S. Shanklin, Prin. 
Station. Port Royal Agricultural School, Beaufort, N.C, 

I find it up-to-date, concise, and right to 
the point. ne can get exactly what he de- 
sires in the shortest possible time, which I 
consider one of the great essentials in this 
electric age.—R. A. Moore, Agronomist, W ts. 
E xp. Station. 

The Cyclopedia contains an immense 
amount of information. Its 
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Have had frequent occasion to consult it 
upon a variety of subjects, and no time have 
{ gone to it in vain. It should be in the 
library of “ee! progressive farmer in the 
country.—Dr. 7. C. Atkeson, Dean of the W. 
Va. College of Agri., Overseer of the National 
Grange, and Master W. Va. State Grange. 

I find it a most convenient book of ref- 
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There is no gas engine as simple as an Olds—compare it with others 
and this statement is proved. The repairs cost practically nothing. 
Every adjustment is very simple to make. Exact duplicates of any = 
is 


can be furnished at once, perfectly machined and ready to put on, 
ie important in case of accident. 


The Most Economical Engine 


for threshing, sawing wood, churning, feed grindi pumping, running cream - 
separator, etc. Our re erence—The User—the man with an Olds. The reason wh y 
is interestingly told ‘n our catalogue mailed on request. Teil us your require. 
ments and we will vy 4 you re Out what you need. Send for our catalogue 
showing type A (28h. p.) T G (8-50 a. p) pe K and N (12-1200 h. p., 
used with our Gas Producer, it will reduce the fuel cost 75 per cent.) 


CELEBRATED PICTURE FREE. 


For 4c in stamps to pay cost of mailing we will also send you Rosa Bonheur’s 
“Horse Fair” the most celebrated animal picture in the world, size 16 x 20, 
beautifully colored, suitable for framing. 


OLDS GAS POWER COMPANY, formerly OLDS GASOLINE 
ENGINE WORKS,’ 917. Chestnut Street, Lansing, Mich. - 
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ALAMO 


GAS and GASOLENE ENGINES 


SMALL AND LARGE “POWER 
° Direct from Manufacturer to User. 
Write us your wants. Send for, Catalogue, 
LUNT, MOSS & COMPANY 
43 SOUTH MARKET S8T., Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: 118 Liberty Street, Room 603, 











































erence, and am sure that it cannot fail to 
be of value to the teacher, student, or any 
thinking farmer.—H. Hayward, M. S. Agri. 
Director, Mount Hermon School, Mass. 

I do not hesitate to recommend this Cyclo- 











practical ; 
authors have rendered a great service to 
the agricultural class.—G. A. Gigault, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Quebec, Canada. 

This is one of the most valuable books 
that the American farmer has ever had 












—_ as an excellent book, and it ought to 
in the library of every progressive farmer. 
—A. M. TenEych, Professor of Agri., Kansas 
State Agri. College, Manhattan, Kan. 

I¢is without comparison the best reference 
book in my library.—Z. P. Powell. 


Price—Tn Cloth, $3.50; 


placed in nis hands.—New Vork Tribune 
Farmer. 

This new book is a godsend to the farmer, 
It is the best single volume ever prepared 
for farmers.—Ohio Farmer. 


Half-Moroces, $4.59. 


























SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to any reader of our Magazine who copies or 
cuts out and sends this order to the sole publishers. 


To Orange Judd Company, 
Book Dept., 439 Lafayette St., New York. 


As per your liberal offer in American Agriculturist, please send me,on approval, 
bes pre prepaid, one Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, elegantly bound in rich 
red, half-morocco leather. If satisfactory, I agree to pay ou 50c. within five days 
of receipt of book, and $1.00 per month thereafter unti $4.50 has been paid, that 
being the introductory price. 





Date...... sees veeccces 0G, Express Office.....csecseveene SOG. 2 oc vevncess sesses ee 








remain with Orange Jud mpany until fully paid for. loth binding is desired 


Subscribers have pe parrtiese of paying up in full at - time. Title to Book to 
¢ 
instead of half-morocco, say so, and change price to $3.50. 
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GARDEN SPOTS 


Tie fertile soils of 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


Yield in overfiowing abun- 
dance, and in the highest perfec- 
tion every grain, grass, vegetable and 
fruit of thetemperate zone. Thesplendid 
train service of the Union Pacific enables per- 
sons to reach their localities quicker and in a 
more comfortable manner than via any other route, 


SPECIAL RATES 
UNION PACIFIC 


DAYLIGHT RIDE OF 
200 MILES ALONG THE BEAUTIFUL 
COLUMBIA RIVER 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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i American Saw fill Mch. Co, 


The Good Kind 
The Best Kind— 
_ At Bight Prices. 
Also Edgees, 
Shingle Mills. Send for Catalogue. 
120 Hope St, ,Hackettstown, N. J. 
ew York Office 605 Engineering Building. 
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